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THE COURSE COMPLETED. 


The publication of “Advanced Lessons in English Gram- 
mar”? marks the completion of ‘‘ Maxwell’s English Course,” a three 
book series of English Grammar consisting of 

Primary Lessons in Language and Composition. 144 pages. 30 cts. 
Introductory Lessons in English Grammar. I5t pages. 40 cts. 
Advanced Lessons in — Grammar. 327 pages. 60 cts. 





Many grammars have been published since that of Lindley Murray, and many 
methods of presenting the subject have been advanced, but few have proven wholly 
satisfactory ; on the contrary, the majority have been far from it. Experience has 
demonstrated the impossible of developing the ability to “speak and write the 
English language with propriety’ by teaching grammatical rules and definitions 
merely, and the equal impossibility of successfully cultivating this power by means 
of the language lesson alone. Dr. Maxwell, realizing these facts. presents in his 
series a happy blending of the language lesson with technical grammar. The pupil 
is not kept back from the exercise—so pleasant and profitable—of using the knowl- 
edge he is acquiring until he has mastered the anatomy of the grammarian, nor is he 
started on a course of language lessons without a system and sequence laid down by 
the’science of grammar. 

“ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENCLISH CRAMMAR”’ is designed 
for use in the last two years of the Grammar School or as a full High School 
course, and it embraces all the theory and practice necessary for those grades. Its 
merits may be summed up briefly: It is clear, full, judicious, sufficiently con- 
servative in its treatment of old authorities, and yet ready to adopt new definitions 
apd new forms when the innovation is a real improvement. One chapter is devoted 
to word-formation or derivation, thus restoring word analysis to its proper place as a 
department of grammar. 

Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt ef price. 

ence in reference to the examination and introduction of this work is 
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ARE we becoming foreign? Last yearin Chicago 

there were 172,756 votes cast at election, of 
which 88,509 were cast by naturalized citizens. 
This naturalized vote was divided as follows: Ger- 
mans, 33,002; Irish, 20,253; Swedish, 6,864; English, 
5,620; Canadian, 4,402; Bohemian, 3,447; Nor- 
Wegian, 2,998; Polish, 2,774; Scotch, 1,810; Aus- 
trian, 1,507; Danish, 1 267; Russian, 960; Holland- 
ers, 911; Italian, 686: Swiss, 628; French, 547; Hun- 
garian, 169; other foreigners, 402. Chicago is no 


' exception to the rule that in all of our large cities 


the majority of the inbabitantsare either of foreign 
parentage, or directly from the old country. ‘‘ But 
we are all foreigners,” some one says. That is a 
fact, if we go back a generation or two, yet the fact 
remains that we have foreign American citizens, 
and foreign citizens nominally Americans. What 
is the unifying force that will make us Americans? 
Not the churches. We have distinctive ‘Irish 
Catholics,” ‘French Protestants,” “Scotch Pres- 
byterians,” ‘* Welsh Congregationalists,” etc, etc. 
This is bad for the churches, but worse for educa- 
tion. In fact, it cannot be allowed in the schools. 
Here all must come together on a common ground, 
and be molded into Americans. From this source 
must come one stock of German, Scotch, Welsh, 
Irish, and French Americans. The public schaol 
teacher must know no nations,—Spaniards, Rus- 


sians, Greeks, or Turks. His pupilsare all one,under 
the folds of the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes.” We must go 
further, and know no South, North, East, or West, 
but all sects, parties, races, and languages must be 
merged into large-minded, liberty and country lov- 
ing, intelligent Americans. 


————- — se @oe 


ie has been often said in these columns that in 

correct «ducation is the hope of the world. 
James W. Alexander eloquently reinforced this fact 
in a public address last week when he asked: 
‘What, after all, is the panacea for human ills, 
material, political, social? It is education. What 
will soonest liberate the oppressed in Siberian bon- 
dage; redeem from savagery the wild tribes of 
Central Africa ; Christianize the millions of heathen- 
dom? Education. What will bring peace to 
unhappy Ireland; harmony to revolutionized South 
America, and diminish the armaments of Europe? 
Education. And to come nearer home, what will 
lift our own city of New York out of the degrada- 
tion that soils and limits its prosperity ; sweep away 
the saloons; elevate the social classes; purify 
politics, and give us honest and economical govern- 
ment? Education.” The teacher is rapidly coming 
to be looked upon as the most effective agent in 
redeeming the world. People are turning their 
eyes to school-rooms as the fountain from which 
must come the waters that will purify and invig- 
orate the world. Who is the teacher? Certainly 
not one who mumbles over dead forms and un- 
meaning words. Not one who is not abreast with 
the times—a student of principles and methods. 
Not one who takes no substantial educational paper, 
but hides himself under the crust of his own con- 
ceited ignorance. Such persons drag teaching 
down to the low level of other menial occupations, 
but those teachers who are abreast with the times, 
adopting the best, when they know the best, study- 
ing day after day, year in and year out, applying 
and testing new suggestions—these teachers are 
doing a work kings and queens might covet, and is 
becoming more and better appreciated as the years 
pass on. 








HURCHES must become educational institutions 

if they are to teach the people. What a sin to 
spend a hundred and fifty thousand on a building 
in which to worship God, and then keep it locked 
and barred six days in the week! Dr. Scudder, of 
Jersey City, has determined to break away from 
this old order of things and make his church edu- 
cational. Already there is in operation a free pub- 
lic library and reading-room, a gymnasium tuper- 
intended by an able physical instructor, and an 
amusement ball where ten-pins and billiards are 
offered at one-half the price charged in the saloons. 
Capacious outside grounds, within ten minutes’ 
walk, have been provided, where baseball, football, 
tennis, and other games can be played eight months 
in the year, and which are a great boon to those 
who are compelled to stay in the city during the 
summer months. A strong athletic association for 
young men, and a juvenile athletic association for 
boys, find in these grounds a perpetual pleasure 
resort and incentive to physical culture. To inter- 
est and instruct the boys, to keep them off the 
streets and out of mischief, they have been provided 
with wholesome and entertaining literature and all 
manner of youthful games. A sewing-school, sing- 
ing-school, and kitchen-garden for girls; also an 
orchestra and oratorio society for young men and 
women. Cheap but elevating entertainments are 
given from time to time, which are highly appreci- 
ated and largely attended. 

In addition there is to be hot water baths for two 
or three cents, a swimming tank forthe young, a 
dispensary for the needy sick, a day nursery for 
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working mothers, a kindergarten for neglected chil- 
dren, a clothing department, a coffee-house and 
wood-yard attachment, a penny-bank, a newsboys’ 
home, a boarding-house for working-girls, a manual 
training-school supplying instruction in various 
branches, enabling the rising generation to become 
intelligent workers and obtain an honest livelihood. 
In fact, it is to supply the needs of the people and 
lift them to a higher plane of living. A congregation 
as well as a school doesn’t like to be preached to; they 
want to be educated through instruction, and this 
can only be done by uplifting forces brought to bear 
upon the minds and souls of the people. 


Sa eel 


(‘THE formation of pedagogical libraries and read- 

ing circles has received considerable attention 
in France, and should receive even more attention 
in this country. There were 926 teachers’ libraries 
in France in 1879. In 1880 the number imcreased to 
2,068, and in 1888 they reached 2,683, with 895,367 
volumes in them. Yet, with all this wealth of 
books, many teachers take but little interest in 
them. As interest increases in studying teaching 
as a profession, more and more interest will be 
taken by teachers in reading pedagogical books. A 
few years ago very few books for teachers were 
published, the best of which—Page’s ‘*Theory and 
Practice of Teaching”—sold, for many years, only 
about a thousand copies annually. Abbott's 
“Teacher” and ‘‘Gentle Measures in the Manage- 
ment of the Young” are excellent, but they have 
had a limited circulation. But times are rapidly 
changing, and ten teachers are ~ow studying peda- 
gogy where there was one ten years ago. Since 
teachers have not as much money as Jay Gould or 
the Vanderbilts, what can they do? Form a club 
and buy a library. Suppose fifty teachers should 
combine, each one paying five dollars. With this 
fund of two hundred and fifty dollars two hundred 
standard educational books could be bought, and 
before the close of the year each member of the 
club could have the opportunity of reading each 
one. This library should be purely professional, all 
works of fiction, being rigidly ruled out. The im- 
mediate benefit to those who had access to the 
volumes would be incalculable. 
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T° keep disease out of a school is easier work 

than to get it out when it is in. In a small 
school in this state last week, two children were 
taken ill with scarlet fever, one of whom soon died. 
To-day five other children are down with the same 
disease and the school is closed and the building 
quarantined. A similar outbreak occurred in this 
school two years ago, and it is believed that the dis- 
ease came then, as well as now, from the drinking 
water used by the pupils. It would have been well 
to have quarantined the well two years ago. In 
matters of school health an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Want of willingness to 
observe sanitary rules caused the black-death 
plague, and the sweating-sickness, of the middle 
ages, and the more recent cholera came from the 
same cause. We are slowly stamping out contagious 
disease, as we know better its causes and the 
means of preventing its spread. But the schools 
are especially dangerous to health if left without 
sanitary supervision. Boards of education and 
teachers are responsibie for the lives and health of 
tens of thousands of children. Foul air, drafts, 
soiled clothing, wet feet, poor out-door accommoda- 
tions and in-door conveniences should be carefully 
attended to. It is the teacher’s duty to educate his 
“board ” if it is not already educated, and this can 
be done in many ways, often mentioned in these 
pages. It is quite possible to give a healthy pupil 
diseases that will send him through life in pain, a 
burden to himself and those near him. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO LIVE. 

Living is not existing. A stone may exist, but a 
living plant or animal cannot, because they have a 
purpose in living. A kernel of wheat dropped into 
congenial soil grows and reproduces its kind. The 
result is multiplication and usefulness. A dozen 
kernels are gathered where before there was but 
one, and after a time thousands of bushels a e 
harvested and manufactured into food for thous 
ands of human beings. The kernel of wheat has 
accomplished its purpose; it has not existed, but 
lived. 

The child is at first little less than an animated 
vegetable. It has life, but no active reason and 
judgment. It exists. The problem is how to teach 
it to live. It requires no intelligence to take food, 
but it does require a good deal of intellect to pre- 
pare it. 

What is true of material things is also true of 
mental and spiritual things, for if it shows an 

.advanced grade of culture to prepare wholesome 
food for the body, it shows a much greater grade of 
advancement to prepare food for the soul. So it is 
that the kind of teaching allowed in any commu- 
nity makes the grade of the civilization in that 
country. 

Children are taught to live by seeing how their 
parents and friends live. The lesson is purely 
objective. In a school the teacher’s walk as well as 
conversation, becomes the walk and conversation 
of his pupils. Peculiarities are reproduced, often 
with wonderful accuracy. From this fact long ago 
the maxim came, ‘‘ Whatever you wish to have in 
the state must first be seen in the school.” Chil- 
dren are wonderfully observant. Their keen eyes 
let few things pass by unnoticed. 

Children learn to live right by living right, just 
as everybody learns to do by doing. If any teacher 
has a pupil awkward, untidy, indolent, and gener- 
ally careless, there is no possible way of converting 
him except by getting him to do differently. He 
must learn to black his shues, comb his hair, walk 
more rapidly, speak more respectfully, and in gen- 
eral, practice in doing things better. At first his 
progress will be slow, but after a while it will 
become rapid. He will learn the art of being better 
by doing better. The difficulty in such cases is in 
the impatience of the teacher. She is not willing 
to wait the processes of growth. Time is essential 
to healthy growth. . 

Nothing promotes good living like the realization 
of the fact that there is something worth living for. 

‘* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.” 

Whatremind us? ‘‘ Livesof greatmen,” yes, and 
lives of men and women not so great. There were 
ten thousand heroes in the last war whose bodies 
now sleep in unmarked graves on Southern soil. 
Sublimity of living doesn’t mean fame and glory in 
living, but it does mean having noble objects in liv- 
ing. Weare governed by our ideals. Helpfulness, 
without thought of personal gain, has the elements 
of nobility in it. To bring up a child so that he 
expects to have pay for what he does for others, is 
to bring him up wretchedly, but to train him so 
that he will love to help cthers—so that this im- 
pulse will be spontaneous is to bring him up excel- 
lently. To realize that the unfortunate and miser- 
able have claims upon us which we can supply, 
makes us noble. The child that loves to relieve 
distress, that takes delight in feeding the hungry 
and relieving distress, is preparing for a magnifi- 
cent life. Pestalozzi was very poor in his mature 
life, so poor that at times he had difficulty in get- 
ting proper food and clotbing, but he was never so 
poor that he could not divide with others what 
little he had. He taught his pupils to be like him, 
so he taught his pupils how to live. 

Nothing stimulates right living like learning 
about those who have lived nobly. Great care must 
be used in selecting the best examples: Florence 
Nightingale in the Crimea, and our self-sacrificing 
women in the last war; John Howard, the prison 
reformer of the last century, whose life was a noble 
example of devotion to the interests of humanity. 


Our own Washington is an ever memorable in- 
stance of genuine devotion to country. The Pil- 
grims of New England sacrificed everything for the 
maintenance of their principles. The pages of his- 
tory are full of instances that the teacher can pre- 
sent to his school with great profit for the purpose 
of creating ideals of true living. 

There is nothing more important than teaching 
children how to live. 
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Facts are of great use in determining the di- 
rection in which the race is moving, theories 
are good only when they are verified by these 
facts; but when verified they become mighty argu- 
ments. We have an illustration of this in the facts 
concerning the increase of crime in the United 
States. From 1840 t> 1850 there was in the United 
States one criminal to each 3,442 inhabitants; the 
next decade, one in 1,647; the next, one in 1,020; the 
next, one in 837; and the last estimated, one in 
between 500 and 600. A correspondent of one of 
our city papers says, ‘“‘A generation or two ago it 
was difficult to find in our penal institutions a con- 
vict who in early youth was a regular attendant 
upon a Sunday-school; now it is just the rev_rse.” 
While the statement of this writer may be doubt- 
fully received, yet the figures quoted above are 
without doubt facts. What the cause of this state 
of affairs is, is a question of great importance, but 
the greater question is, What isthe remedy? The 
subject is more than important—it is vital, and all 
teachers are interested in its discussion and settle- 
ment. 

THE question of saving our country is to be 
solved nowhere but in our school-rooms. The 
church doesn’t reach the masses, the teacher 
does. This fact was emphasized by Mr. Frederick 
Taylor at the recent Chattanooga banquet, who 
asked, ‘‘How are you bringing up your boys?” 
That’s the point. ‘‘ How?” ‘Are you stil 
teaching your boys that their first love and duty 
are owing to their states, or are you teaching them, 
above all things, to love their country?” It is use- 
less to put flags in the school-rooms if patriotism is 
not in the hearts of those who assemble there; and 
this leve of country cannot be created by singing 
‘*Hail Columbia,” or shouting three cheers for 
America. This is outside. We must have the 
heartiness of love inside. [ow this can be had is 
one of the most important questions before teachers 
to-day. The flag is only a common rag to those 
who hate our country. This is written on St. 
Patrick’s day in the morning, while thousands of 
houses are covered with flags. What does all this 
mean, but that Irishmen love the ‘‘auld sod”? 
Who can blame them? Through centuries of con- 
flict and oppression they have clung to the land of 
their fathers with unchanging affection. This patri- 
otism has been so long taught in school, home, and 
church that it has become a part of the nature of 
every Irishman. With more intensity of devotion 
should Americans love America, and in the school 
must come the force that will create it. 
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THE speakers at a recent meeting of the Twilight 
Club in this city were peculiarly positive concern- 
ing matters about which they had no business 
to be positive. For example, General Wingate 
said ‘‘he sent his children to the public school to 
take the nonsense out of them.” It has generally 
been thought that the public school was established 
for educative purposes. Thechild isto be furnished 
the means of success. Children are not born with 
“nonsense” in them to be taken out, but with 
capacities to be provided for. When Christ wanted 
to give his disciples the best example for them to 
imitate he put before them a little child and com- 
manded them to become like it. The being nearest 
the angels is a young child as it comes from the 
hands of God, but as soon as it is born we com- 
mence filling it with nonsense, and then when it is 
old enough to go to school we expect teachers to 
take it out. This is the most nonsensical thought 
of all. 








By the death of Prof. Burlingame, which recently 
occurred, the Brockport normal school loses one of its 
oldest and most accomplished teachers. Prof. Bur. 
lingame was born in 1835 in Norwich, N. Y. fe 
received his early training at the Norwich academy and 
at eighteen began teaching. He always showed a fond. 
ness for mathematics and forfour years was professor of 
that science in Binghamton seminary, after which he 
became assistant-principal and professor of mathematics 
in the school in which he was educated. In 1868 the 
Brockport normal school invited him to become a men. 
ber of her faculty, which he did, and he has been cop. 
nected with that institution ever since. Prof. Bur- 
lingame’s inventions for the explanation of alligation 
and cube root have received the commendation of 
many prominent men, and the work he has left be, 
hind him is sufficient to place his name among the fore. 
most educators of the day. 


AT a recent dinner, Supt. Jasper of this city advised 
all persons who wished to know something about New 
York schools to visit them and see for themselves. This 


‘is remarkably sensible; in fact, far better than standing 


outside and throwing stones at them. No doubt our 
schools can and will be impreved, but this result will 
never be reached by scolding. 





THE editor of the New England Journal of Education 
never wrote a better scrap than last week when he said 
that ‘“‘ primary schools have been too largely mere fecd- 
ers of the grammar and high schools. So large a pro- 
portion of the pupils never go any further, that there 
must be a primary school program that shall enable the 
children to get something tangible, if they never get 
more from the schools.” This is highly sensible, 


Mr. WaATTERSON, of Louisville, said last week that an 
editor leaves nou monument. His brilliant writing is 
stored away in newspaper files that nobody ever looks up. 
During his life his influence is indirect, and he doesn't 
get credit for the good he does. An editor’s life is a 
wearing, tearing one, that leaves no posthumous fame, 
only a tradition. This is a sad picture of privation and 
unrequited toil—much overdrawn. 





It issaid that the Brooklyn board of education has re- 
solved to change the curriculum of the boys’ high school 
so as to fit its graduates for any college in the country. 
This is well, provided they do not assume that all the 
ward school principals must fit their pupils for the high 
school. They must not run “articulation” into the 
ground. Most of the grammar school pupils graduate 
into life,long before they are able to enter any high 
school. 


BALTIMORE supports fifteen saloons for each public 
school, and eight saloon-keepers toevery school teacher. 
Whatever the thoroughness of her public school work, 
she has abundant provisions for teaching. her young 
men idleness, debauchery drunkenness, skepticism, and 
infidelity. 


A NEW short-hand, “easily learnt in a week ; worth 
$500,” is being advertised. Beware’ of such humbugs. 
Short-hand cannot be mastered in so short ative. The 
best schools do not claim to graduate pupils in less than 
six months. 


THE leading educators throughout the country are 
urging the appointment of Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell as 
general manager of the educational exhibit of the Col- 
umbian exposition. It would be difficult to find a man 
better qualified for such work than Mr. Bicknell. Com- 
missioner Harris says: ‘He is the man of men.” He 
possesses the two qualities that such an undertaking re- 
quires—organizing ability and energy. Prin. Geo R. 
Littlefield, of the Rhode Island normal school, writs: 
‘* He possesses extraordinary ability for such a position.” 
J. M. Greenwood, superintendent Kansas City schools, 
writes: ‘‘ Thomas W. Bicknell is the best organizer of 
educational forces in America.” These are but a few 
fragments of sentiment that have come to THE JOURNAL. 


THE New York trade schools are not manual training 
schools—the Illinois Public School Journal will please 
note this fact. This week the Mechanics and Trades- 
men’s school graduated 164 young artisans in archi- 
tectural drawing, modeling, mechanics, free-hand draw- 
ing, machinery, decoration, ani cabinet work. The 
young workmen were sent out with the approbation of 
the school, not as educated men, but as trained workers 
in the department through which they passed. It will 
be seen that here a practical difference is made betwee? 
manual training for general culture, and trade learning 
for practical business. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—IV. 





The condition of education in Florida is most encourag- 
ing; numerous evidences of progress since 1886-7, when I 
first visited the state, are apparent, The State Teachers’ 
Association, that has just closed its annual session at 
Tampa, offered an excellent opportunity to see teachers 
fresh from their school-rooms; and after listening to 
their discussions and conversing with them freely, I 
came to the conclusion that the Florida educators are 
in a remarkable degree wide-awake and in earnest. 

The state is in a condition to need genuine missionary 
work, and will be in that condition for many years. The 
rural districts are sparsely settled, the inhabitants have 
newly come,and the orange grove is not yet—in bearing. 
They are often in debt, the school edifice is a cheap one, 
the children are needed at home to assist in performing 
household work; churches (the right hand of education) 
are few in number. All this demands a missionary 
spirit, and the spirit exicts. State Supt. Russell is a 
born enthusiast to begin with, and following him are 
some of the most energetic county superintendents I 
have ever seen. The rank and file have,in a good measure, 
caught the spirit of their leaders, 

The first session bubbled up with educational earnest- 
ness and gave the key to the entire meeting. The next 
day, the “church tent,” being open on the sides and 
airy, was selected for the exercises; an open air educa- 
tional meeting in March! Think of it, teachers in Maine 
and Minnesota! The subjects of ‘‘ School Government,” 
“English Literature,” ‘‘ History,” ‘‘ Courses of Study,” 
“Object Lessons,” and School Supervision,” were dis- 
cussed; addresses were delivered by State Supt. Russell, by 
Co, Supts. Buchholz and Sheats, and by Prest. Hooker. 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge, author of that noted book, ‘‘The 
Quincy Methods ,” was drawn from her seclusion at Lake 
Helen, and the teachers were delighted with a bright 
and instructive talk on the ‘‘Good Points in the New 
Methods.” She found an attentive audience, for the 
New Education has many friends in Florida; even the 
small town of Tarpon Springs maintains a kindergar- 
ten; on the teacher's desk, in a plain, unpainted buildiag, 
buried in the pine woods I founda box of the Prang 


Solids. Miss Patridge exhibited drawings and paintings 
made by young children to illustrate their conceptions 
in form, number, and color, and a great interest was 
awakened. 

State Supt. Russell is one of the most earnest men in 
behalf of education I have ever met ; he rejoices 1m every 
coat of paint the school-house gets, in every new desk 
screwed down; he possesses besides a deeply religious 
character—in fact, as [ have said, the whole educational 
effort is conceived and carried on in a missionary spirit. 
Supt. Buchholz, of Hillsborough county, is at fever heat 
at all times on educational matters ; he is wearing him- 
self out in his efforts to bring ali his teachers on the “ Nor- 
mal” platform in their teaching. Supt. Sheats, of 
Alachua County, has the admiration and following of 
his teachers in a remarkable degree; no one could listen 
to him without seeing tue reason of their devotion, 

The salaries of the teachers are small, the length of 
school year short, the many rural school-houses are poor, 
and yet all these have improved since my last visit. 
Florida is drawing towards her teachers of great ability 
because of her mild climate, A noticeable thing is the 
springing up of *‘ summer normal! schools.” One would 
suppose that the heat of the summer here would prevent 
such schools, but this is not the case. 

This convention brought together numerous friends 
who had known me through the pages of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, Over and over came the remark, ‘‘I owe all 
| am as a teacher to THE JOURNAL.” itis gratifying w 
find that years of severe labor have not been thrown 
away. The pvint aimed at is to give a sound foot-bold tu 
the teacher—so that he may know what to do, and when 
he does it, know that he is right. 

Tampa, Fla. A. M. K. 
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ONCE in a wl ile an apparently upright young man, an 
earnest Christian, and a dutiful son turns out to bea 
first classrascal. An instance of this cccurred this week 
in Brooklyn in the person of a fire-bug, who stands a 
self-confessed incendiary. His wickedness has resultea 
im the death of at least six human beings. Ot course all 
sorts of excuses are given, among which are the grip, 
quinine, Cigarettes, ana inherited insanity. Is tnere such 
a thing as inherited and innate sin, or is wicke .ness the 
result of education? This is a good question for teach- 
ers’ associatious, 














Desig tor two-room school-house. If placed on side of hill, a large playroom can be made in | 
basement. Stone, Carpenter, and Wilson, Architects, Providence, R. I. Hh 
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WE present a simple and con- 
venient design for a school-house. 
The building contains two large 
school rooms, two good sized ward- 
robes, closet, and a porch. The 
roof is high and arched. The 
rooms are well-lighted, and partic- 
ular attention is paid to ventilation. 
A noticeable feature of the pian is 
the arrangement for a playroom 
in the basement for use in in- 
clement weather. 

The little square, box-like school- 

house is becoming a 

' thing of the past, and 

tasty and ornamental 

schoo] buildings are 

taking its place. The 

design given combines 

convenience and veau- 

ty. It would be more 

attractive if over-run 
with vines. 
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ONE THING AT A TIME. 
By Henry S. Baker, Ph.D., Principal of Jefferson 
High School, St. Paul, Minn. 

There are several sentences that are almost or quite 
proverbs, now abroad in the land, which are working an 
immense amount of mischief among the unthixking in 
the ranks of teachers. They may ,bave had a grain of 
truth in them, as spoken by their authors, but they have 
lost it by the construction placed upon them by their 
interpreters. One of these maxims is, ‘*‘ Make every les- 
son, in every branch, a language lesson.” Since this 
violates a plain, first and foundation principle of all 
teaching, it is more mischievous than some others, and 
deserves to be eliminated from the language of the wise 
teacher. 

The maxim assumes that language or grammar is the 
most important study for the child, and it isnot. Others 
might as well say, make every lesson a spelling lesson, 
an arithmetic lesson, or a history lesson. Even if gram- 
mar were of such supreme importance, it is not taught 
by spasmodic interruptions of other lessons, to correct a 
slight error, but by the practice of composition. To stop 
a boy who is telling some story of a campaign or settle- 
ment, just at the moment he becomes interested in his 
discourse, is cruelty, and worse. It is a mistake, and 
the pupil who is allowed to speak only one sentence 
before he is told to stop and correct it, will soon become 
discouraged, kse interest in his studies, and perhaps 
think that the clothes of his thoughts are of more value 
than the thoughts themselves, and so stop thinking. He 
also loses all power of continued narration and descrip- 
tion ; or, in other words, loses his command of language. 
There are not a dozen men inv the country who can 
speak extemperaueously without makiag grammatical 
errors. Do not usk the child to do the impossible. His 
teacher’s talk to him abounds in errors of syntax. 

It is an accepted law of the mind that it retains any 
subject best when it is taught by itself. When 4 lesson 
consists of several topics, as histcry and grammar, or 
arithmetic and grammar, they become confused, the at- 
tention is divided, little or nothing is retained, and the 
rower of connected thought is not exercised. Each 
topic or branch should be taught in a connected, logical 
order, and absolutely nothing foreign to the particular 
lesson in hand should be mentioned. Even s0 very 
slight a diversion as a question from, or a request of 
another pupil notin the class, at once distracts the atten- 
tion. The supreme end of all teaching is to lead the 
student to think. Whatever hinders the attainment of 
this end should be changed. 

Language hus its place on every program. At the 
hoor allotted to it, do nut try to teach any history or 
geography, or you will fail in all. 

Language work is too often limited to expression in 
tingle sentences. Make the composition work consist of 
continued discourse, and when that is read, do not ever 
intersupt the pupil for corrections, Critcise when he 
bas finished. Readiness of expression is more valuable 
than absolutely correct lancuage. 

(Dr. Baker starts with an error when he says that the believers 
in this maxim, “make every lesson a lan» uage lesson," assume 
“that language or grammar is the mos! important study for the 
child.” They believe * that language is a most important study,” 
and to teach language to bim they would cause him to express 
bimse)f op all suitable themesoraily and in writing, thus learning 
language. as it only can be learned, by using it. Note that the 
maxim does not say, * Make every lesson a lesson in grammar,” 
The point made by Dr. Baker as to stopping a boy to correct his 
grammar is a good one. The writer remembers a “ closing exer- 
cise,” when a church was full of people; a boy was declaiming 
and mispronounced a word, and a college professor whispered, 
* Aint you going to correct that boy?" The reply was, “ Next 
week, if it ts not forgotten.” That martinet wanted the whole 
house to be informed that “Henry mispronounced * machico- 
lated.’” There should be a time allotted to language as a science 
and art ; but ali the time in school the student should strive to ex- 
press himseif stronger, more completely, more neatly than on @ 
preceding day. This is sometimes stated by saying, “ You recite 
better to-day,” or “ You are making good progress.” Dr. Baker 
well says, “* Readiness of expression is more valuable than abso- 
lutely correct Janguage.” and that is what 1s aimed at by attend- 


ing to the language in every lesson—not the grammar of it, but 
the force of it.—Eprrors SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 


THE TEACHER'S LIBRARY. 
By Jonn Howarp. 

Every teacher should begin to gather a teacher's 
library as soon as he begins to teach. To do this it is 
not necessary to spend alarge sum of money at once, or 
to purchase books on the “instalment plan.” The 
teacher who buys half a dozen books at a time does not, 
as a rule, read each one carefully enough to absorb its 
contents, Heskims them over and when he has fnished 
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his ideas are in a confused condition and wholly unfit to 
be of use. He reminds one of a man out in Michigan 

who was looked upon as a political leader in his towa- 

ship. Every election felt the influence of his power, 

which continued to grow until he finally began to think 

of running for a state office. But when he tried to 
epread himself all over the state, as it were, he found he 
wasa small man after all. 

The true way is to buy one good, sound work on edu- 
cation—for instance Joseph Payne’s lectures—and read 
it so carefully and so thoroughly that its contents will 
be absorbed. In this way only can its knowledge be 
transmuted into power. A physician will not read a 
treatise on some dangerous disease for pastime or pleas- 
ure, but for the power it will give him in saving and 
lengthening life. The reading done by the teacher 
should be of such a nature and accomplished in such a 
way that it will strengthen and give scope to his ability 
as a teacher. Ouxe book thoroughly mastered will be 
worth more than a dozen that have been simply looked 
at. When the reader feels himself stronger, when he 
knows that he has drawn every essential priociple from 
the book and instilled it into bis mental nature, then he 
may buy another and repeat the process. 

Another thing: that teacher makes a mistake who 
does not subscribe fur and read a good educational 
paper. Not long since a teacher remarked : ‘‘ No, sir, I 
have not taken an educational paper in five years. I 
used to do so, but I have been teaching so long that 1 
don’t find I need it now.” A teacher, in this progressive 
age, who makes such a statement is making an acknowl- 
edgement born of extreme ignorance. Such a teacher 
must of necessity be on a back seat far behind his fel- 
lows. He lacks intelligent informatiun concerning new 
methods, new successes, new victories ; he will doubtless 
continue to revolve around his old theories until the 
ruts are so deep that he will disappear altogether. The 
newer class of teachers feel it important to read what 
the foremost educational thinkers have tosay, and tney 
are, as a consequence, meeting with encouraging suc- 
cess, 





GR°~ MMAR. 


By WILLIAM ScorTt. 


It has been supposed that the study of grammar would 
be a means to correct sentence-making. *‘ But it is easy 
enough to make sentences,” says one. It muy look easy, 
but the vast majority of the English speaking people 
cannot make sentences but of an inferior kind; the sen- 
tence reflects the thought. A boy can learn a trade in u 
short time. Ina few years, he can learn to mix drugs, 
pull teeth, or prescribe medicine; but it requires -a 
longer tiwe to learn to think and express his thought. 
The average pupil enters school at six years of age, and 
we begin to teach him to make sentences. At twelve, 
we are teaching him still, and he has not learned yet. 
At sixteen he still knows but little about it, and at 
eighteen he writes the average graduating essay, which 
has become proverbial for its inferiority. 

True, parsing and analysis has been taught to him ; 
but of what use are they in themselves? They have 
been taught as though they were the chief end of his 
going to school. This plan has retarded the study of 
language and made almost impossible that which is not 
necessarily difficult, ‘‘ We learn todo by doing.” Then 
we should learn to make sentences by making them, 
rather than by tearing them to pieces to see what they 
are made of, Synthesis is primary; analysis, second- 
ary. The carpenter does not begin by tearing down 
houses ; but having learned to build a house, he knows 
how to tear it down. His first step is synthesis, after 
which may follow analysis. But if a man would spend 
the greater part of his life in tearing down houses and 
assorting the lumber, and would then proclaim that the 
chief end of architecture is the destruction of property, 
he would be exactly like the so-called grammarians who 
fritter away their lives at analysis and parsing. The 
grammarian who can do nothing but analyze sentences 
stands in the same light as the tailor who can do nothing 
but rip up old coats and pantaloons, 

The introduction of ‘*‘ language lessons” in the modern 
grammars was a step of reform; but the idea was that 
sentence-making was to be taught. The idea was all 
right, but the teachers did not know how to doit. Asa 
matter of fact, the result was a partial failure. And so 
some have been tempted to discard * language lessons ” 
and return to the old method. We say give synthesis a 
fair trial, and it will yield far better results than the old 
methods have done, The teacher, it is true, must mark 
out methods of his, as the field is a new one, but he will 
be gratified to find that sentence-making educates. 





BEAUTIFYING THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


By M. A. CARROLL. 

We need not provoke a smile of derision by announ- 
cing that * beauty is order” or ‘‘ order is beauty,” but 
perhaps we may be allowed to reiterate the fact that 
there is beauty in crder. 

Neatness in make and care of furniture, convenient 
and accurate placing, the absence of rags and tags of 
things flying at loose ends; let us suppress the waste- 
basket as much as possible ; it is a useful article, but do 
not let it be the most conspicuous object in the room. 
These are the things that, by banishing the positively 
unbeautiful, leave less to conflict with as much of the 
beautiful as we can gather around us. ; 

Then let us have something really beautiful ; we must 
have it if we are to cultivate the entire nature of the 
child. Nay, in the beginning, whether the beginning of 
normal infancy, or the beginning of healthy human im- 
pulses in the neglected or morally perverted child, we 
may appeal to the esthetic and thence to the emotional 
nature, while the moral is still dormant. 

* A beautiful life,” we say. What, then, shall we call 
beauty ? 

For one thing, it is that which evokes that soft ‘‘ah !” 
little removed from the cooing of infancy, with which 
young children greet the sight of flowers or other beau- 
tiful natural objects. : 

But we cannot always show the children flowers or 
rainbows. We should have always in sight something 
that contains the essential elements of beauty—form and 
color. How? For one way, by making the most of our 
opportunities in choosing necessary things. If there are 
tables or desks to be covered, let the covering be of a 
good color ; if there is a curtain to be draped, take care 
that it is done gracefully ; if there is a molding to be 
chosen to frame a picture, let us have one in which the 
tines, however simple, are really good, 

We must have ac least one vase for flowers; let it be a 
pretty one, delicately tinted, gracefully formed. 

Both in form and color let us have something that is 
good, and not much that is complicated, beyond the 
grasp of the childish mind. 

This brings us to the subjective side of the question ; 
leads us to consider assimilation and growth. In 
esthetics, as in all things, we must ask ourselves how 
tast may we lead ; how fast can the child follow? 

A delicate question! At least, let us keep before the 
children something beautiful that they can appreciate, 
and something that is a little—but not too much— 
beyond them ; s »mething that they can grasp, and some- 
thing they can scarcely touch as yet. ‘From the 
known to the unknown, from the simple to the com- 
plex.” Show them first the bright, positive color, then 
the delicate, vanishing tints, and the rich, deepening 
shades. 

Let us try to have one picture or one plaster cast, or 
both, really beautiful, perhaps in different ways, to 
childish minds and to those more mature. Just as in 
literature the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” charms alike 
twelve-years-old and three-score-and-ten. 

Then let us make a healthful and stimulating amount 
of change in the appearance of our school-room. Let us 
decorate for holidays—with gay bunting, with fresh 
evergreen, with some borrowed picture to illustrate the 
occasion. Let us, by such means, express the difference 
between the joyous excitement of a festival, and the 
cheerful calm of every day. 

Closely linked with association are suggested values 
in decorations. There is no great beauty in a slender 
branch of pussy-willow, but it comes from the spring 
woods ! 

Have your children seen the spring woods: If they 
have, can you help them to care for this budding, 
awakening nature? If they have not, can you help 
them, in some degree, to imagine it? 

To be brief and practical first, let us keep to neatness 
and order, and banish unlovely things, cover the ugly 
table and drape the window overlooking unsightly sur- 
roundings. Never say you cannot afford it, with such 
inexpensive materials as ‘‘ cotton-plush ” and “‘silkiline” 
to be had in good colors, 

Second, have something good in color and inform. 

Third, keep something before the children that they 
can fully enjoy, and something that they must grow to. 

Lastly, make the most intelligent use you can of the 
temporary and symbolic decorations of holidays, times, 
and seasons. 


—_————_ +0904. —__—_ 

I FIND THE SCHOOL JOURNAL indispensable in my 
work, and I am urging my fellow teachers to subscribe 
for it. G. M. ELuiorr, 

Brierfield, Ala, 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


A DAY IN MY SCHOOL. 


By L. C. R. 


(This article was written by Mrs. R.in reply to a request from 
the editors, who were interested by a letter from her in December 
last. This letter contained such expressions of her success in “* aj) 
around ” teaching that it was plain she was one who could speak 
with authorily in regard to a subject that is attracting deserved at 
tention.—Ebs ] 

In my department gather about sixty pupils from 10 
to 16 years of age every day—I have 90 on the roll ; they 
are nearly equally divided in respect to sex. I had,unti] 
two years ago, classes in reading, spelling, writing, 
geography, grammar, history, arithmetic, and had given 
entire satisfaction to all my patrons, but not so to my- 
self. I felt that my chidren ought to get more of me, 
but as my hours were full I did not then see my way, 
In Septenber, 1889, I began an innovation following a sug- 
gestion in these precious pages. I determined to have 
but two reading classes ; no spelling class ; but one class 
in geography ; all to draw; two classes in objects; two in 
self; one in ethics; two in history; two in numbers. 





PROGRAM, 

9 to 9:15 opening exercises. 
9:15 ** 9:35 A reading. 

9:35 ** 10:00 B S 
10:00 ** 10:30 penmanship. 
10:30 ** 10:45 ~— recess, 
10:45 ** 11:00 ethics. 
11 6 11:20 geography. 
11:20 ** 11:40 drawing. 
11:40 ** 12:00 physiology, etc. 
12:00 ** 1:00 long recess. 


1:00 “* 1:20 B numbers. 
1:20 * 1:40 A - 
1:40 ** 2:00 B history. 
2:00 * 2:20 A ‘“* 


2:20 ** 3:35 recess. 
3:35 “* 3:50 objects. 
3:50 “ 4:00 singing. 


Opening exercises.—At 8:50 the first bell is rung; all 
come in and get ready, put away hats, etc.: at 8:55 the 
next bell strikes slowly a few times, and at 9 exactly we 
begin with singing a hymn; then a pupil reads six verses 
from the Bible; then we chant the Lord’s Prayer; then a 
hymn is sung, then a song or two and we are ready for 
business. . 

All this is done with great promptness; the moment 
the last struke of the bell sounds, the singing begins— 
the pages of the hymns and songs are put on the black- 
board so there is no interruption. There are variations 
in the exercises so they do not become monotonous. 

Talks.—There is time for five talks by pupils—each 
one minute long; the names are on a list, they know 
their turn and all come and sit on the platform and suc. 
ceed each other rapidly. The subjects are all interest- 
ing, such a * {Why it Rains,” ‘“‘ Sugar Making.” 

Reading.—The class first drill on the tonics, sub-tonics, 
etc.; then five pupils read, questions are asked as to 
meanings, etc. They_read aloud a good deal at home 
and ‘‘ repeat.” When there is time poetry is recited; 
about thirty pieces are learned by each class. 

Penmanship.—First I stand ut the blackboard and 
give an exercise say m with a circle round it and then 
join, on another m, and so on; this is to give free move- 
ment, As they write I say, ‘‘ A light line,” ‘“‘Free move- 
ment,” ‘‘ Hold the pen right,” ‘* Point over the shoulder,” 
‘Don’t lean on the desk,” etc. Then I say, ‘‘ New exer. 
cise and write nun and circle round that. When all are 
roused up, I say, ‘“‘Turn to copy.” Each has a slip 
copy, cut from a copy-book and they do their best with 
that. At the last I say, ‘‘Copy-books,” and they write in 
them. 

Recess.—All go out and the doors and windows are op- 
ened for ventilation. 

Ethics.—I tell them a story to exemplify kindness, for 
example,and ask them questions; sometimes a pupil tells 
the story or reads one; we sing a verse about kindness if 
we have one. 

Geograpky.—I have two classes, A and B; the latter 
draw the continents and get general ideas; the former 
draw the ‘‘states” and give particularinformation. These 
classes run only one half of the year. They are full of 
interest; map drawing is a great feature. 

Drawing.—This I began with hesitation, as I had never 
taken lessons.* Each pupil has cheap paper and some easy 
object: blocks, books, leaves, a cup, a shoe, etc. I have 
had some instructions from a lady in this place who has 
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aken painting lessons. This work has helped the pupils 


very much; they like it. 

Physiology.—The school year is divided into four 
quarters; for one term we study anatomy and physiology; 
then hygiene is taken up; then manners, clothing, etc.; 
some physical exercises are used for five or ten minutes. 
Bones, lungs, etc. are brought in; the effects of tobacco 
and alcohol are discussed. All the pupils take a part ; 
much is done in ‘‘talks.” 

Numbers.— The A class has all that can manage frac- 
tions easily; the B class those who cannot. Both are 
united to do quick addition—they can add ten figures 
surprisingly quick. Practical questions are given to all 
in the form of bills; these are receipted in due form. 

History.—The B class has United States history ; the A 
class read and talk about general history. This is per- 
hap; the weak point of my school; the pupils have few 
books to read. 

Objects.—I have about thirty boxes in which objects 
are placed; these are taken out and described; sugar, 
salt, lime, sand, brick, stone, coal, iron, sponge, etc. 
Then experiments are made with water, air, magnets, 
levers, etc. The advanced pupils have a very good 
idea of chemistry and natural philosophy; some of them 
have books on these subjects, Ihave one boy whois a per-_ 
fect Edison ; he is making apparatus, takes photographs, 
etc. We have astone table in the corner of the room 
and on it many things are made; there are two saws and 
a vise and awls and many handy tools. The girls like 
to work here as well as the boys. I could make good 
use of a dozen tables like this, but I go carefully because 
there are some here who are opposed to anything new. 

Singing.—We do a great deal of singing; we sing at the 
close of each lesson,and as the pupils go out and come in 
at re ometimes we sing hymns,‘ Softly under the 
light of day,” etc., or songs, “ Hail! hail! gladly we 
meet,” ‘* In our school-room oft we meet,” ‘We 
are the jolliest set of boys,” etc. But this last 
period is set apart for drilling in reading by note. I 
have made a set of charts and we drill away steadily on 
them ; probably half of the school can read plain pieces 
of music. At night as we go out we sing an appropriate 
hymn. 

We do not have any class in book grammar, but the 
pupils of the A class can classify words—tell which are 
nounsand which verbs,and know about subjects andpredi. 
cates and modifiers. Nor do we have any class in natural 
history; nor in botany that is in books; but after the 
geozraphy is laid away, both of these subjects are taken 
up: fishes, snakes, birds, insects are brought in and dis- 
cussed in short talks; the same with leaves and flowers. 
If the pupils want information they come for my books, 
but some have books of their own. 

In consolidating my school into two great classes I find 
many advantages. I set the A class going in numbers, for 
example, and let it take care of itself; then I takea 
group of pupils from the B class and aid them. Most of 
my class will take care of themselves, Then rgain I 
find I can “‘lay by” a recitation (omit it)and take upa 
group of pupils that need special help. 

I can say in conclusion that I find the more natural the 
exercise of the school the greater the interest. 


e+ 
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IRREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 








It is not an uncommon thing to find a school of fifty 
pupils where ten lose one day in a week ; ten lose two 
days ; five lose three days ; and two lose fourdays. The 
teacher battles against this for a while and then gives 
up ; he feels it is useless to strive for the impossible. 
Then again schools are referred to where the absence in 
an attendance list of fifty is only two days in a week 
—that is, two pupils are absent one day each. Is this 
the result of the home influence? Does irregular attend- 
ance only occur among the “low classes”? Now a 
close observation of all kinds of schools leads to the 
conclusion that very ignorant parents, and very highly 
cultivated parents as well, keep their children home 
from school for very slight reasons. 

But the teacher must bear ever in mind that he is to 
wage war unceasingly in favor of enlightenment ; heis a 
soldier inthe cause. And as irregular attendance under- 
mines the confidence of children in the power and use- 
fulness of the school, he must direct his energy to this 
point, 

But a distinction must be made at the outset ; there 
are some who want to come, but are kept at work ; and 
there are some who could come, but stay away on slight 
pretexts—for causes they might overcome. The former 
class should be sympathized with most heartily. For 
example, a pupil is remembered—a slight, timid gir] who 











aided her mother (a washerwoman with a drunken hus- 
band) on Monday forenoon with the washing. This girl 
dearly loved to come to school; to scold her for her 
irregular attendance would have been most unjust. 
Therefore, the first thing is to sort the irregulars into 
classes—those who are kept at home to work must be 
kept in touch with the school; they must have the les- 
sons pointed out, and every effort be made to keep them 
in line with the spirit as well as the work of the 
school. 

The class who stay at home because they hate the 
school work, the teacher, or the confinement must be 
sorted out too. A pupil who afterwards became a man 
of mark hated all school work except numbers, and as 
the teachers made no distinction, he got to hate the 
school altogether. Then there are those who have a per- 
sonal dislike to the teacher. One case is remembered 
where a parent said to the new teacher, “‘1 am afraid 
John will not go to school ; he says he hates the sight of 
you. I am very sorry this is so.” The teacher adroitly 
set to work to capture John’s heart, and succeeded in 





making a fine scholar of him. The confinement 
in school is irksome to many pupils. This the 
teacher must strive to overcome; it can be done. 

A serious question to ask the teacher is this : 
*“*Am I in this school-room because I am a 
‘fisher of men’?” The teacher ought to be a 
person attractive to children, and he will be i 
his heart is right. ’ 

There is a great deal of antagonism in our 
schoolrooms. A boy gave trouble yesterday— 
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MAR. 28.—DOING AND ErTurcs. 
Apr. 4. -LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Apr. 1L.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
Apr. 18.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 








DRAWING SIMPLIFIED. 





By D. R. AuaGsBurG, Theresa, N. Y. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 135.) 


Reflected light is that light reflected from surrounding 
objects, and even from the air itself. It is usually 
seen in shades. Round, or cylindrical, objects have a 
strong reflected light at the outer edge of the shaded 
side, the darkest part being removec nearer the center 
of the object. This is seen on the outer edge of bowl 3, 


between the darkest part of the shade and the shadow. 
Also on the spool 6 and on the grapes in fig. 11. 
When shading round or irregular objects, like figs. 5 





the teacher is glad he is net in to-day. No won- 
der there is irregular attendance! The teacher 
must want the pupils to be in the school- 
room. A teacher once spoke to a parent about 
the absence of her son. ‘ John says you won’t 
miss him,” was the reply. This boy felt he 
was not wanted; children, like adults, stay 
away from places when they are not welcome, 
If a pupil feels deep in his heart that his teacher 
wants him —misses him when absent—he wij] 








make great efforts to be present. 

A new Sunday-school superintendent found 
there was much irregular attendance. He told 
his teachers at the first meeting not to let the 
week go by without finding out why a pupil 
was absent and expressing the hope that he 
would be present next Sunday. The effect 
was remarkable. On the reappearance of a 
pupil the teacher should say in a pleasany 
voice, ‘‘ John, you were absent and we missed 
you.” To have a pupil who was absent yes- 




















terday steal in unnoticed to-day is a bad sign. Here is a! and 10, it is best to carefully separate the light from the 


large field for thought. If the pupil is greeted with a 
frown he will try to stay away again. Such is human 
nature. But many a kind-hearted teacheris troubled with 
irregular attendance. One of the main causes of this is 
that the teaching is bad. It is not a pleasant thing tosay, 
but it is true, nevertheless, that the teaching is not of a 
kind to encourage regular attendance. Mark the atti- 
tudes of the children. Note the atmosphere they 
breathe. Look at the windows, the walls, the floor, 
everywhere there are signs of neglect. Inspect the out- 
houses. Is it a wonder that the pure and clean girls 
prefer to stay at home? Then, as to the moral tone of 
the school. Is it something the pupils reverence? Is 
there a feeling of respect for the teacher and for each 
other? Note the mode of teaching. Alas! there is much 
of the old education that Pestalozzi warred against in 
his day! The school is too often a mere ‘ book-mill.” 
A teacher was one day grinding away when he was 
startled by the exclamations of some pupils; a butterfly 
had come in at the window. He repressed the tumult 
with severe words. But the pupils oucht to be inter- 
ested in all such things. The counsel then is that the 


teacher study the art of teaching if he would have his 
pupils strive to be in the school-room. 
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_A Boston teacher has invented a game called “‘ The 
pig in the streetcar.” The idea of which is as follows: 
The central aisle in the school room with its row of seats 
on both sides is made to represent a car. A boy who has 
a good deportment is made conductor. The other child- 
rep are passengers. One by one yy the car, the 
conductor stopping each time for passenger to get 
a Most of the boys enter first and when the seats 
are nearly all filled the girls begin to enter. It is then 
that the real work of the game begins. The young men 
cive up their seats one after another to the ladies, except- 
ing cue boy who is known as the “‘ pig.” He is glued to 
his place. About this time the teacher comes into the 
car. All eyes arerurned towars the “pig,” but he does not 
move even after one of the girls has given up her seat ‘“‘to 
alady who is older than herself.” , It is said that the 
ee is very popular, but no one wants to be the “ pig.” 

‘his isa strange way of teaching manners, but there 








can be no doubt of its effectiveness. 


shade by means of a light line, and then place an even 
shade over the shaded part as dark as the lightest part 
of the shade is to be, as in figs. 5 and 10, and then add 
the deeper shades, as in figs. 6 and 11. Look for the 
broad masses of light and shade and the details will be 
easy to manage. Put in the drawing only that which is 
essential to carry out the idea to be expressed. 

Shadows may be used to show the shape of objects that 
cannot otherwise be seen. In fig. 7 the shape of the 
wheel is shown by the shadow it casts on the ground. 
Notice that the shadow is strongest next to the wheel, 
and that it grows lighter the further it is from the part 
that casts it. This is seen in the shadow of the awning 
on the side of the tent in Fig. 8. The shadow is strong- 
est where it begins. 

When a mass is composed of individual objects such 
as a bunch of grapes, then there are two shades : (1) the 
shade of the mass or the whole bunch of ETapes, fig. 10, 
and (2) the shadow of each individual, fig. 11. There 
will be but one shadow, and that will be cast by the 
mass, The mass shade is the more important and 
should be made separate as in fig. 10 ; then the detailed 
shade added. The shade of the mass may be made as 
dark as the lightest part of the detailed shading. 

Properly speaking, there is no outline in nature; what 
we commonly call outline is the dividing line between 
two shades, or between the light and shade. Notice that 
fig. 12 has no outline. The head is represented by the 
shadow alone. 

Distance eliminates the details and broadens the 
masses. The more distant an object is the less the 
detail can be seen, and, other conditions being equal, the 
lighter it becomes. In fig. 13 the poiut of rocks in the 
foreground, can be plainly seen even to the crevices, and 
small details, but across the lake the wood is not only 
lighter in shade, but the details cannot be seen nearly 
as plain. The hill bevond is lighter stil) in shade, with 
the details Jess marked, and the mountains beyond are 
simply broad masses of shade without details at all, 
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Attention may be attracted to the whole or a part of 
an ubject by means of emphasis. In fig. 14 attention is 
to be drawn to the front of the cabin and to the bear in 
the foreground. This is done by placing them in a con- 
spicuous place in the picture (near the center) and by 
making them the darkest part of the picture. If the 
trees beyond the cabin were made dark they would be 
more conspicuous, but as attention is not to be drawn to 
them they are left in outline. 

There is a saying among art students that “an artist is 
not accountable for his light” meaning that so endless 
and multifar‘ous are the changes that light assumes that 
it is entirely at the caprice of the artist. To a certain ex- 
tent this is true, but still this should not be carried to the 
extreme of putting shades in impossible places, or 
where they do not belong. Nature does not do this and 
she is the highest authority. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

(1) What is the difference between a shade and a 
shadow. ; 

. (2) What is the primary effect of light, shade, and 
shadow on an object? 

(3) What is meant by relief in drawing? Distinctness? 
Solidity? Emphasis ? 

(4) What are the characteristics of shade and shadow 
in bright sunlight? In half light? In a diffused light? 

(5) What is a reflected light? 

(6) Where is a shadow the strongest? 

(7) Describe the process of shading? 

(8) When is a shadow darker than the shade? 

(9) When is there little or no shade and shadow? Ans. 
In cloudy weather. 

(10: When is the shade and shadow about even in 
intensity. 

(11) Where is the darkest part of the shade on a cylin- 
der ? 

(12) What does illustration 2 teach? 
Illustration 4? 

(18) Which is the mostimportant,the mass shade or the 
detail shade? 

(14) What do illustrations 5 and 6 teach? Illustration 
7? 

(15) What do illustrations 10 and 11 teach? Illustra- 
tion 12? 18? 14? 


Illustration 3% 





MODEL AND OBJECT DRAWING—IV. 





By Lanapon S, THOMPSON, Jersey City, N. J. 
Lesson III,—THE OBLATE SPHEROID, 


Place an oblate spheroid before the class; or place 
half-a-dozen or more in different parts of the room 
where they can be conveniently seen, 


Fig. 12. , 








The outline uf the oblate spheroid in most positions 
will also appear somewhat elliptical, and the long diame- 
ter will appear horizontal in ordinary positions, Sketc) 
lightly a vertical straight line, 1-2 in Fig. 12, say two 
inches long. Determine by pencil or string measure- 
ment the proportion between the apparent length and 
the apparent width of the oblate spheroid. Suppvse as 
before its apparent width to be two-thirds of its apparen 
length. Then through the middle of the vertical straigh 
line sketch a horizontal straight line about three inches 
long, one-half of it toward the left and the other half 
toward the right of the vertical line. Finally, sketch 
the outline through the extremities of the diameters thus 
drawn, and line it in as usual. 





ORJECTS SIMILAR TO THE OBLATE SPHEROID, 
After drawing the oblate spheroid as directed, the 


pupils are prepared to draw objects similar to it, as an 
onion, a turnip, a tomato, a flat pumpkin, etc. These 





objects may be brought to the school-room and drawn, or 
they may be drawn at home and the results inspected by 
the teacher. 


GROUPING, 

Arrange a group of tomatves, or similar objects, apply- 
ing therules for grouping in Article II. Block out the 
whole group and also each separate object as shown in 
Fig 8. Now study the outline carefully and line in the 
group. Fig. 14 shows how a group of tomatoes might 


be arranged. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


TEACHING THE SEASONS. 








By JoHN Howarp. 
HOME MADE APPARATUS. 


On a piece of heavy cardboard 20x24 inches in size, 
draw the figure of an ellipse. This can be readily done 
as shown in the following diagram, 


-- 
me, 
eq 
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Drive two tacks in the board at the points a, making 
them 13! inches apart. Take a string 33 inches long tie 
the ends together and throw around the tacks. Then 
with a pencil, follow the greatest latitude the string will 
permit and the result will be an ellipse. With a line 
drawn through the length of the figure, divide it into two 
equal halves. Draw another line at right angles from 
the first one and about half an inch to the left of the 
center. Using the ends of these lines as a center, and 
with a radius of one and a half inches, draw four circles. 
Inscribe a ciscle of like dimensions in the center of the 
figure. Then cut out the figures bounded by these five 
cucles, making five holes, each 3 inches in diameter. 

















At this point it might be well to divide each quarter of 
the ellipse into three parts, to represent the months of 
the year. The names of the seasons may also be written 
as in the diagram. When this board is completed go to 
some planing mill and have five wooden balls, three 
inches in diameter turned. Have the turner cut a 
groove in the center of four of them to represent the 
equatorial line: also two grooves above and two below 
the equator to represent the division into zones, The 
fifth ball may be covered with gold paint and should be 
fastened in the hole in the center of the cardboard, to 
represent the sun. The others are to represent the earth 
at four different stages of its revolution around the sun. 





Gimlet holes may be bored at the top and bottom of each 





ball in which pegs about half an inch in length may by, 
inserted, to represent the ends of the axis. After deter. 
mining the position the earth will be in at each of the 
four points in the orbit, paint the half exposed to the sup 
white, the other half black. The grooves dividing the 
zones may be painted red. Then place them in the holes 
prepared for them, fastening them on the under side, 

I have found the contrivance of much use in teaching 
children the reasons for the seasons, and know by expe. 
rience that an illustrated lesson is not soon forgotten, 
If I remember correctly, the apparatus we made (my 
boys helped) cost Jess than fifty cents. 

On a figure so large, there will be much blank space 
which I utilized by printing thereon some of the follow. 
ing interesting facts in connection with the subject : 

Diameter of the earth 8,000 miles. 

“ * «© sun 886,000 miles, 

Circumference of the earth 25,000 miles. 

“ * sun 2,598 000 miles. 

** earth’s orbit 583,000,000 miles, 
The mass of the sun is 330,000 times that of the earth. 
Of the hght and heat of the sun, the earth receives but 

one twenty-three hundred millionth part. The other 

twenty-two hundred million, nine hundred ninety-nine 
thousand, nine hundred ninety-nine parts go elsewhere 

The only way to have pupils understand the immensity 
of these numbers is by comparison, which if properly 
made, will be the means of awakening much interest in 
the subject. When once the child’s mind begins to 
work, a teacher has before him the grandest possibility 
of his life. 


CLAY CUTTING. 


By M. A. CARROLL. 

After modeling the sphere, cube,and cylinder,children 
will like to see in them resemblances to familiar objects 
making slight changes that will brighten the similarity’ 
The sphere thus becomes an apple, orange, etc.; the cyl. 
linder, a stove-pipe, a muff. Around tower (trace win- 
dows and door upon it with a knife or pin), a column 
(groove or ornament, and top with the sphere, or a simple 
form of capital). The cube is a square box or basket 
(added a handle), a house, barn, or dog-kennel. (When 
interest flags,or it becomes difficult to find resemblances, 
we can enter upon new fields,by cutting theclay. Take a 
stout thread or small string and holding it lightly between 
the thumb and first finger of each hand, cut the sphere in 
two equal parts; each half, when hollowed out by pres. 
sing the thumbs into the center, beccming a bird’s nest 
or basket. Smallspheres may be made for eggs or ap 
ples, to fill the basket, and a handle added. Of course 
this is but a begining; other objects will be suggested by 
the children, as cups, saucers, hats, caps,etc. (Cutting 
the cube diagonally across one of its surfaces, we get 
the pointed or gable-roof, which on top of another cube 
makes a much more satisfactory house, than the former 
one, Cutting the cube in slices, like a loaf of bread, we 
get square tablets with which various designs may be 
laid. A good way,with very young children, is to cut off 
‘‘a face,” as they will call it, and then, showing them 
that another exactly similar surface, is exposed, cut that 
off also and so on, until only a single tablet remains. 
This gives an idea of the relation of surface to solid. In 
laying designs with the clay squares, a good opportunity 
offers for work more correct, from an artistic standpoint, 
than is possible with the wooden tablets, as in this plaster 
material, we can always cut off small corners, and thus 
avoid joining by points, producing designs with more 
stability and harmory of effect. 

The cylinder does not cut up into objects quite so satis- 
factorily, but taking off ‘‘ one of its round faces” we get 
a circular tablet, and we may repeat the operation until it 
is sliced upinto circles. These are good for design-making 
with the youngest children. Older pupils should study 
the relations of the parts of solids to the whole, and to 
the other solids. Thus the half sphere bas a curved sur- 
face like the sphere and a flat, or plane, surface like the 
end of the cylinder. It also has edges like the cylinder. 
Cutting this in half, we get the quartersphere, which has 
a curved surface, two flat surfaces, a curved edge and a 
straight edge, like the cube. Cutting this again, we have 
the eighth of asphere, which has surfaces, edges, and 
the point or sharp corner. The field of comparison for 
resemblances and differences is, of course, barely indi- 
cated. The cube cuts into squares, square column— 
dividing any surface vertically and horizcontally—and 
trangular prisms, or gabies. The cylinder, cut length- 
wise, gives an oblong surface which affords a new basis 
of comparison in form lessons. 
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FORM-STUDY. 





(Report of a combined form-study and description lesson given 
at primary school No. 582, Brooklyn. The class consisted of 46 
little girls ef the first primary year.) 

The teacher showed a rectangular prism and asked, 
‘How many think that all these sides,” passing her 
finger over the edges, ‘‘ are one just as big as another?’ 
Most of the children thought there wasa difference. The 
long sides were then carefully looked at and found to 
be just the same, or equal. The short sides were also 
seen to be equal, and the teacher asked, ‘‘ Who will tell 
me what we have found out? The children said tha 
the two short sides were equal and the two long sides 
were equal. A pupil was then sent to a box of plane 
forms to find something answering to the description 
just given. She found an oblong and showed it to the 
class, tracing the sides with her finger. The children 
then looked for something of this shape in the room and 
found the door. The teacher gave them the name of 
this figure—oblong. They then found other oblongs in 
the room. The windows, the blackboard, pictures, the 
register. The children then thought of things at home 
that were oblong inshape. A little girl said, ‘‘ My little 
washboard is an oblong ;” other things spoken of were 
pictures and the side of thestove. Again looking around 
the school-room they found other oblongs—the tops of 
desks, the side of a box, the blackboard eraser. 

The teacher then asked them to tell her some- 
thing about the door. ‘It is an oblong,” was the reply. 
‘Does it always stay the same shape?” and “ What do 
we call things that we can pour out, such as milk, water, 
vinegar?” developed the ideas of solid and liquid and it 
was decided that the door was a solid. Other questions 
drew forth the answers: “It is made of wood.” ‘It 
hasa knob.” ‘It has a key-hole.” ‘It has little ob- 
longs.” The name of these “ little oblongs”—panel—was 
given here. ‘‘It has paint onit.” The teacher then 
opened the door and showed the hinges, explaining that 
if it were not for them the door would fall down when 
it was opened. The.children were then prepared to re- 


member four things about the door. That “it has 
hinges, a knob, a key-hole, and panels.” The teacher 
asked, ‘‘ What do we use the door for?” ‘To open and 


shut it.” ‘*To goin and out.” Attention was called to 
the fact that they did not go out of the door into the 
street, but into another room and also that the door shut 
out sight and sound so that the class in the other room 
did not disturb her little girls, nor did her children dis- 
turb the others. 

The children were then told that they had found out 
four things about the door: 1, its shape; 2, what it is 
made of ; 3, what it has, knob, etc.; 4, whatit is used for. 
Many of the children remember two of these things and 
some could think of all. A little girl said, ‘‘ The door is 
an oblong shape, it is made of wood, it has panels, a 
knob, a key-hole, and hinges, and we use it to go out of 
one room and into another. 





—— 


DRAWING. 





(The cuts used in this article are found m the report of the Mass- 
achusetts board of education for °88 and °89.) 


Placing the objects.—The cut shows how an object 


may be placed in the ordinary school-room, or a shelf 
may be placed between the desks. 





If this does not bring the object high enough, a well 
bound book can be placed on the shelf and the object 
placed on that. This plan 
gives all the pupils the same 
object to draw and this is im- 
portant. Of course in an un- 
graded school it may not oper- 
ate as well as in a graded 
school ; after the first year, 
however, other plans may be 
adopted for the younger pu- 
pils. 

In the preceding lesson the 


about twelve years of age, was 
given; the objects for those 
about thirteen years of age are 





given in the cut. 


object for pupils who were | ing 





No. 7 is a half cylinder, and it will have a different 
aspect for each pupil. No. 8 is the cube (the pupil is 
supposed to be directly in front). These forms will 
require discussions, so that the pupil will study them. 
The forms G, H, I, J, and VII, VIII, IX, and X, are 
objects that may be used afterward. It must be noted 
that the objects 7, 8, 9, and 10, are the foundation of a 
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Plate Il 


year’s work. No.7 may be drawn for a week, No. 8 for 
a week, andso of 9and 10. ThenreturntoNo. 7. Then 
try G, or something similar; then VII. 

Coarse manilla paper is good enough; draw on both 
sides of the paper. The great effort must be to teach the 
pupils to see what is in the object and express it by means 
of lines. 


——__——_—- -o- ——_ — 


LESSONS 1N PATRIOTISM.—V. 





By Emma L. BALLOU, JERSEY CITY. 

Teacher.—It was election day. Many men were 
abroad, alert and wide awake, early in the morning. 
There were among them, men who loved their country, 
men who loved their party, and let it stand in the place 
of their country in their affections, and men who loved 
only themselves, and who sought to further only their 
own selfish interests. 

In a certain little village was one man who held his 
head higher, and walked with a firmer step than he had 
done for many aday. He was nota good man, and he 
usually showed the contempt he felt for himself by a 
head hung down and a shambling gait. But this day he 
felt the dignity of being an American citizen, and walked 
likea man. He knew for what candidate he wished to 
vote. He had listened to many discussions on the politi- 
cal questions of the day, in the post-office and the village 
store, and, as he was not Jacking in intelligence, he had 
gained apretty good idea of them. He felt a sort of 
manliness in casting his vote in the way that he felt was 
for the best good of his country. 

But there were temptations ready to assail him. Bad 
men were on the watch, men who were ready to do any- 
thing to gain their ends. They lay in wait for this man, 
and offered him money to vote in the way that he felt 
sure was wrong. He was not used to resisting te:pta- 
tion, and, as usual, he yielded. His vote was cast, and 
he walked away with money in his pocket, but feeling 
like a thief. He hadsold his birthright for a few paltry 
dollars. What do you think of what this man did ? 

Fred.—I think it was wrong. 

John.—I am not sure that it was wrong. His vote was 
hisown. Hadn't he a right to sell it, if he wanted to? 

Teacher.—That is where you are wrong. His vote 
was not his own. It belonged tohis country. He owed 
it to his country to vote in the way that he thought 
right. 

Selling a vote is a crime, and ought always to be pun- 
ished. It is not only a wicked thing to sell a vote, but it 
is just as wrong to buy one. 

Sometimes one man says toanother, ‘‘If you will vote 
as ( want you to this time, I will vote as you want me to 
some other time. That is wrong, because the man who 
makes a bargain like that may be obliged to vote in a 
way that he thinks wrong, if he keeps his word. Tell 
me some other ways in which men are dishonest in vot- 


John.—I have heard of what is called stuffing ballots. 

Teacher.—That means putting into the ballot box more 
votes than tose to which each person is entitled. Is 
that right? 


John.—No, ma'am, it is wrong. 

Teacher.—Why is it wrong} 

Charles.—I heard my father say that there is no use in 
voting when there is ballot stuffing, for the men who do 
it can always put in enough ballots to more than bal- 
ance the honest votes. 

Harry.—When they stuff ballots, the one who is really 
elected doesn’t get the office. 

Teacher.—You are right. It is wrong because the mi- 
nority steals the vote from the majority. It is worse 
than stealing from a person, because many are defraud- 
ed. All the things which bad men do, in order to cheat 
the people out of their rights of self-government, are 
wicked and dishonest. 

There are some duties that men owe to their country. 
about which we have not yet spoken. How are the ex- 
penses of government paid ? 

John.—The people pay them. 
all expenses in that way. 

Teacher,.—Is it the duty of all people to pay their taxes? 

Harry.—I think it is. 

Teacher.— Yes, all should pay taxes honestly. It is no 
more right to be dishonest with the government than 
with individuals. Allreceive the advantages of the gov- 
ernment, and all should be willing to pay honestly for 
what is received. 

There is one more duty which is sometimes necessary 
to perform, that is military service. What do I mean? 

Harry.—Sometimes men have to be soldiers. 

Teacher.—If we were to have a war, would it be the 
duty of men to fight for the country ? 

John.—I think it would. 

Teacher.—Yes, it would be, and Iam sure there are 
thousands of .men who would be willing to die for our 
country if it were necessary. 

I wish you would think for a moment of the very best 
man that you know anything about. Now think of the 
worst one. Which of the two men you are thinking 
about is the best citizen ? 

Harry.—The good one. 

John.—The country would be better off without the 
bad men. 

Teacher.-What kind of men aré needed in our country? 

All.—Good men. 

Teacher.—Yes, our country needs good, strong, pure 
men, men who cannot be bought, men who love their 
country well enough to be willing to give their lives to 
her service. Shall we always need such men? 

John.—Yes, ma’am, I think so. 

Teacher.—I think so too, and it will not be very long 
before these boys will be the men of our country. The 
country will be in your hands, to make or to mar. What 
kind of citizens do you want to be? 

All.—Good citizens. 

Teacher.—I know you do, and if you are to be good, 
honest citizens by-and-by you must be good, honest men ; 
and in order to grow up to be good men, you must try 
to be good boys. You owe it to your country to build 
up good characters, so that you will be good men, and 
true in all respects. You ought to love God, and obey 
his laws, for as thé individuals are, so will the nation be. 
If the boys of this generation grow up, to be good, hon- 
est, righteous men our nation will be exalted, for right- 
eousness exalteth a nation. 

Summary : 

I ought to show my love for my country by perform- 
ing all the duties that I owe to it. 

I ought to obey the laws of my country. I ought to 
get an education, so as to be prepared to do the duties of 
a good citizen aud know how to to help make good laws 
when I am a man. 

All good citizens ought to vote. I ought to study the 
history of my country, and learn all I can about the 
government, so as to be prepared to vote intelligently 
when I am old enough. 

It is right to pay taxes fairly and honestly, and 
think it is as wrong to cheat the government us io cheat 
an individual. 

It is right to give military services cheerfully whenever 
my country needs such services. 

I ought to build up a good character for the sake of my 
country, because a good man must make a good citizen. 


Motto: 


They are taxed and pay 


To our country we're loyal, 
Her glories we'll sing, 

For her virtues are royal, 
Their praises we'll ring. 


O, our land is the rarest 
This round earth upon ! 

And our flag is the fairest 
That floats ‘neath the sun. 


We'll be true to our country. 
And true to the right ; 

For the sake of our country 
A’! evil we'll fight. 








Copynght, 1891. by 


BALLov. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. ; 








SAYINGS OF KINDNESS. 





A Friday afternoon exercise for teacher and ten pupils.) 
Teacher.—Our subject for to-day is kindness, and I have 
some verses to read to you that will make us think about 
kindness in our homes. (Reads :) 


**T love you, mother,” said little John ; 
Then, forgetting work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 
Leaving his mother the wood to bring. 


‘*T love you, mother,” said rosy Nell, 

‘*T love you more than tongue can tell.” 

Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she wegt to play. 


**T love you, mother,” said little Fan ; 
‘To-day I’ll help you all I can. 

How glad I am that school doesn’t keep!” 
So she rocked the babe till it fell asleep. 


Then stepping softly, she took the broom 
And swept the floor and dusted the room ; 
Busy and happy all day was she,— 
Helpful and cheerful as child could be. 


**T love you, mother,” again they said, 
Three little children going to bed. 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best ? 
You see if we really love people we can show it by 
doing something for them. Mary, I see your hand 
raised, have you something about kindness at home? 
Mary.—‘‘ Not quite that, but it is something about a 
happy home. My mother found it for me.” 
Teacher.—I think, then, it must be just what we want. 
Tet us hear it, 


Mary: 

‘* A little bit of patience often makes the sunshine come, 
And a little bit of love makes a very happy home; 

A little bit of hope makes a rainy day look gay, 

And a little bit of charity makes glad a weary way.” 

Teacher.—That is very good. Charity, you know, 
means love ; at least, that is its best meaning. Has any 
one a verse that says something about love? Jessie, let 
us hear yours. 

Jessie.—‘* Sweet love is the sunshine 

That warms into life ; 
For only in darkness 
Live hatred and strife.” 

Teacher.—That does not say anything about kindness, 
but if people really love each other they will be kind, so 
Jessie was quite right in learning it. Charles, what 
have you? ° 

Charles.—‘‘ Kind hearts are the gardens, 

Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits.” 

Teacher.—That is true, and we can all have such gar- 
dens. Has anyone else a verse about kind hearts? 

Harry.—-‘‘ I have one about hearts :” 

‘* Hearts, like doors, can ope with ease, 

To very, very little keys ; 

And don’t forget that two of these 

Are, ‘I thank you, sir,’ and ‘ If you please.’” 

Teacher.—Ah! that sort of kindness is called polite- 
ness. It is being kind in little things. Annie, if you 
have something about politeness we would like to hear 

Annie.—‘ Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 

Teacher.—That is a very nice way of telling us what 

*politeness means, I see some of the little ones want to 
tell us their verses now. Clarence may recite his. 

Clarence (a very little boy) : 

** Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above.” 
Teacher.—I like that very much, Clarence, I learned 
t myself when I was a very little child. Now I hope 
ome one has something about kindness to animals, Ah! 


Grace (another very small child) : 
‘*T like little pussy, her coat isso warm ; 
And if I don’t hurt her, she’ll do me no harm. 
So I'll not pull her tail, nor drive her away, 
But pussy and I very gently will play. 


She shall sit by my side, and I'll give her some food, 
And she’ll love me, because I am gentle and good. 
I'll pat little pussy, and then she will purr, 

And thus show her thanks for my kindness to her. 


I'll not pinch her ears, nor tread on her paw, 
Lest I should provoke her to use her sharp claw ; 
I never will vex her nor make her displeased, 
For pussy don’t like to be worried or teased.” 

Teacher.—Very good, Grace. I learned that, too, a 
long time ago. Herbert, what have you? 

Herbert.—“‘ Mine is about kindness to animals, though 
it does not exactly say so. I remembered that you 
asked us to have something about dumb creatures :” 

‘He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

Teacher.—That is very beautiful, Herbert. 
what have you? 

Nellie.—‘ Little drops of water brighten the fields, 

Little deeds of love brighten the world.” 

Teacher.—I like that, too. I know what Fred’s selec- 
tion is and I have asked him to keep it for the last 
because it is such a good one. Now, Fred, you may 
recite it. 

Fred.—“‘ Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

’Tis only noble to be good. 
Kini hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


Nellie, 
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FIRST PUPIL. 


Robert Browning was born at Camberwell,near London, 
in 1812, Nota great deal is knowu of his boyhood. His 
father was a gentleman of wealth and: culture who al- 
lowed the boy to follow his own bent, instead of trying to 
make him do just as other young men of the time did. 


SECOND PUPIL. 
Browning was educated at the London university, and 
at early age went to Italy. Severa] years were spent in 
the study of Italian art and literature. Passionately 
fond of Italian life, he went from city to city as the 
fancy took him, seeing all there was to see, both in art 
and nature. He was much interested in painting and 
music, and he did some fine amateur work in each. 
THIRD PUPIL. 

From his early childhood he wrote poetry ; but he did 
not attempt publication until he was twenty-three when 
“ Paracelsus,” a dramatic poem, appeared. This was 
followed by -a tragedy, called “Strafford,” in which 
English life in the time of Charles I. was described. 





gee, that little Grace has ; let us hear it, 


“ Sordello” was next in order, and was followed }y 
“‘Columbe’s Birthday,” ‘The Return of the Druses» 
** Luria,” ‘‘ A Soul’s Tragedy,” etc. 

FOURTH POPIL. 

In 1846 Mr. Browning married the distinguished poetes: 
Elizabeth Barrett, and went to live in Italy. Most of 
their life was spent in a picturesque old palace at Flor. 
ence. At Florence he wrote some of his best works, 
** Pippa Passes,” ‘“‘ Men and Women,” etc. Mrs. Brown. 
ing died in 1863, leaving one child, Robert Barrett Brown. 
ing who has won some distinction as a painter. The 
story of the life of the’ two poets in their Florentine 
home is very charming. 

FIFTH PUPIL. 


One who was at one time a guest at the hous 
thus describes the drawing-room: ‘‘There was some. 
thing about this room which seemed to make it , 
proper and especial haunt for poets. The dark shadows; 
and subdued light gave it a dreamy lock. . Large 
book-cases constructed of specimens of Florentine cary. 
ing were brimming over with wise-looking books. Tables 
were covered with more gayly-bound volumes, the gifts 
of brother authors. Dante’s grave profile, a cast of 
Keats’ face and brow taken after death, a pen and ink 
sketch of Tennyson, little paintings of the boy Brown. 
ing, all attracted the eye in turn, and gave rise toa 
thousand musings.” 

SIXTH PUPIL. 

Browning died in 1889. He worked at his writing unti) 
the last, and his latest book had just been published in 
America. There are many opinions about the work of 
Robert Browning. Somecritics rank him next to Milton, 
others consider his style so difficult as not to be readable. 
His writirigs require much study, but it is well worth the 
while. His most popular poems are the shorter ones, 
which are among the best of their class. The best known 
are ‘“‘ The Pied Piper of Hamlin,” “‘ An Incident of the 
French Camp,” ‘‘Hervé Riel,” and the “‘ Ride from Ghent 
to Aix.” 


SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. 


‘* All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower.” 


**Love, hope, fear, faith—these make humanity; 
These are its signs, and note and character.” 
‘Be sure that God 
Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he deigns impart.” 
**T think, am sure, a brother’s love exceeds 
All the world's loves in its unworldliness.” 


‘“What news is better than the news of friends 
Whose memories were a solace to me oft, 
As mountain-baths to wild fowlsin their flight." 


‘‘Must we count Life a curse and not a blessing, 
summed—up in its whole amount, 
Help and hindrance, joy and sorrow:” 


‘** Old year's sorrow, 
Cast off last night, will come again to morrow, 
Whereas, if thou prove gentle, I shall borrow 
Sufficient strength of thee for new-year’s sorrow:” 
‘*No thought which ever stirred a human breast 
should be untold.” 


‘* Weakness never need be falseness : 


each degree 
Thunderpealed by God to Nature, whispered by my soul 
to me.” 


truth is truth in 





FIREFLIES. 


By Laura F. ARMITAGE, Saugus, Mass. 


Our merry little Grace 

Had pressed ber chubby face 
Close to the window at the close of day ; 

As fast as the stars came out, 

She gave a merry shout, - 
** Oh, see !” she said, “‘ they're coming out to play. 


‘* They are the fireflies, 
Far up there in the skies, 
Who in the fields, last summer, used to play ; 
But now cold weather’s come, 
They all have gone back home ; 
I’m very glad I’ve found out where they stay.” 





LEARN TO COUNT. 


How many thumbs has baby, pray ? 
How many hands for work or play ? 
How many toes, and how many feet? 
How many fingers? Count them, sweet ? 


Eight little fingers as pink as arose, _ 
Two little thumbs, a ten little toes, 
Two little hands, and two little feet ; 





That is the way to count, my sweet | 


rn | | 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg &Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

MARCH 15.—The Canadian Pacific seeking a right of way 
through the Adirondacks. 

MarcH 16.—A scheme for reciprocity for Spanish colonies 
drawn up.—Preparations made by the U. 8. forsurveying the pro- 
posed cable line from San Francisco to Honolulu. 

MaRcH 17.—The Italian government asks indemnity for the 
New Orleans lynching. 

MARCH 18.—A survey of New York harbor for coast defence 
being made. 

MARCH 19,--The National Farmers’ Alliance concludes its ses- 
sion at Creston, Ia.—The troops of Pres. Balmaceda deserting 
him.—More gold sent to Europe. 

MARCH 20.—Protest against applying the lash to criminals in 
Canada. P 

MaRcH 21.—A health food show in New York.—The Spanish 
government begins the work of restoration of the ancient monas- 
tery of Santa Maria-la-Rabida, where in 1484 Columbus received 
hospitality. 

MAROH 22.—The Industrial Alliance, New England's new party, 
will co-operate with the farmers. 

MARCH 23.—Gen. Jobnstone’s funeral in Washington. 





RESUME OF EVENTS FOR REVIEW. 





MARCH. 


\ 

The Fifty-first congress ended its existence March 4, 
after passing the copyright bill, the postal subsidy bill, 
and many others of mincr importance. Great progress was 
made in the arrangements for holding the Columbian ex- 
hibition at Chicago in 1893, the buildings being well under 
way. Itis proposed to erect a tower on the Eiffel plan, 
1,492 feet high, and to have a reunion of the Blue and the 
Gray during the exposition. It was decided that Indian 
territory would be opened for settlement as fast as possi- 
ble. The Methodists in the United States, and other parts 
of the world, celebrated the John Wesley centenary. 
Many Mormons are emigrating to Mexico. A great flood 
in the Gila river, Arizona, destroyed villages and caused 
the loss of many lives. Three United States vessels—the 
Galena, the Triana, and the Nina—were wrecked in Vine- 
yard sound. The Newfoundlanders want reciprocity with 
the United States, but are prevented from securing it by 
the British government. Canada’s election resulted in 
heavy losses for the Conservatives, and Sir John Macdon- 
ald’s government announced as a result that the question 
of reciprocity would be considered. Great Britain refused 
to evacuate Egypt, and warned King Leopold not to 
attempt to annex the Nile valley to the Congo state. Mr. 
Gladstone advocated ballot reform, saying that he was in 
favor of only one vote for each man. A British ship was 
lost at Gibraltar with nearly allon board. England had a 
blizzard that blocked the railroads with snow, and caused 
much suffering. The visit of the Empress Frederick to 
France showed much feeling still exists in that country 
against Germany. Dr. Windthorst, the parliamentary 
leader of the Roman Catholic party in Germany, died ; also 
Lawrence Barrett, the actor. A revolt against French 
rule occurred in Tonquin. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. When did the session of the Fifty-first congress begin, 
and when did it end ? For how long aterm are congress- 
men elected ? 

2. What is a subsidy ? 

8. Explain what is meant by the Blue and the Gray. 

4. How did the U.S. lately acquire a large portion of 
Indian territory ? 

5. What work did John Wesley accomplish ? 

6. What is Newfoundland’s most important industry, 
and why ? 

7. How is Canada governed ? 

8. Tell how the Congo state was founded. 

9. What is the cause of France’s ill-feeling toward Ger- 
many ? 

10. What did- Dr. Windthorst accomplish in Germany ? 

11. Name some of the great actors of America. 

12. How did the French acquire Tonquin ? 





THE USE OF PICTURES. 

In the study of current events the teacher will find that 
pictures are of much assistance, and it will therefore be a 
good plan to make a collection for use in the school-room. 
This will not be difficult at a time when there are so many 
illustrated newspapers and periodicals. Pictures of peo- 
ple, places, plants, animals, etc., may be obtained. Sup- 
pose the steamship Majestic has just made a fast trip from 
Liverpool to New York ; this might form a basis for a talk 
about ships. Even the youngest will be anxious to tell 
something that will be of interest. By questions draw 
from them as complete a description as possible of a mod- 
ern merchant ship, using pictures of different ships as an 
aid. They will name the parts and their uses, and tell 
how they are propelled, What is the difference between a 





side wheel ship and a propeller? Why are side wheelers 
not used on the ocean? Suppose there were no ships, what 
would happen? What sort of vessels are used on our 
lakes? On the rivers? When they are well acquainted 
with the ships of to-day, the historical consideration of the 
subject may be taken up. Call attention to the fact that 
commerce was once confined to the Mediterranean sea and 
the coasts. Men did not dare to go far out of sight of land. 
The use of the compass made them bolder; then came 
Columbus, who discovered this continent. Compare the 
pictures of the ships of Columbus, as seen in your school 
history, with those of the modern steamship. Tell how 
they differed in shape, in size, and mode of propulsion. 
How long did it take Columbus to cross the ocean? How 
long does it take the fastest steamships now ? The subject 
of ships is a very important one, and is almost inexhausti- 
ble. The thorough study of it cannot fail to be of great 
benefit to the pupil. 

A GREAT ACTOR GONE.—Lawrence Barrett, widely 
known as an actor of Shakespearean and other parts, died 
in New York March 20. He was best known in his charac. 
ters of Cassius and Richelieu, although he played many 
other parts. Mr. Barrett’s best work was in elevating and 
purifying his profession. Of late years he has been asso- 
ciated with Edwin Booth in the production of “Julius 
Cesar.”” Name some of Shakespeare’s best plays. 





A MOUNTAIN SINKING.—Parts of Hawassee mountain in 
Georgia have been found to be sinking. In one place a 
large fissure opened in the earth in the shape of a semi- 
circle, and large trees fell in every direction. Several 


-| other similar fissures were also discovered. 





KING LEOPOLD’s AMBITION.—The London Times protests 
against Leopold’s alleged attempt to annex the Nile valley 
to the Congo state. It says further that such action will 
lead to a partition of the Congo state among the Kuropean 
powers whose possessions are clustering on its borders. 
Tell about the formation of the Congo state. 





GRECIAN TREASURES FouND.—The, excavations in Eretria, 
in Euboa, under the direction of the American school at 
Athens, have been very successful. The theater bas been 
opened, also a large number of tombs in what appears a 
city of tombs. The only epitaph mentions a “ daughter of 
Aristotle.” Much gold bas been found in the tombs, in- 
cluding six diadems, an immense wreath of wrought gold, 
a seal ring, etc. The old city on the island of Kubwa was 
destroyed by Darius in the Persian war, 490 B.C. It was 
afterward rebuilt and became the center of a school of 
philosophy. : 

Loss OF A STEAMSHIP.--The anchor line steamship Uto- 
pia was driven by wind and tide against the warship An- 
son in Gibraltar bay and wrecked. Only 3llof the 880 
persons on board were saved. Divers from the warships 
began work over the spot where the Utopia sank. How 
are tides caused ? 

GOLD SHIPPED TO EUROPE.—A million dollars in gold was 
shipped to Germany March 18. It wasobtained at the sub- 
treasury in New York in exchange for gold certificates. 
Each of the two firms securing it received $285,000 in double 
eagles, $145,000 in eagles, and $70,000 in half eagles. They 
would have preferred bars but the treasury department 
had issued an order that no more of these should be issued 
for export. The sub-treasury has about $110,000,000in gold 
coin. Why is gold worth more than many other metals ? 





PRINCE NAPOLEON DEAD.—Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the second son of the ex-king, Jerome Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon the Great, died in Rome March 17, at 
the age of 69 years. He held many government offices 
being at one time French minister at Madrid. In 1857 he 
undertook an extended exploration of the northern seas. 
He married the daughter of King Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy and sister of King Humbert. The marriage was ar- 
ranged by Napoleon III. and was one of the conditions 
necessary to the French alliance. When the Prince Impe- 
rial was killed in Zululand the deceased became the chief 
remaining representative of the Bonaparte family. Men- 
tion some of the traits of Napoleon I. 





MoRE LAND FOR SETTLERS.—By the ratification of various 
Indian treaties at the recent session of congress, more than 
eight million acres of the public land will be opened to 
settlement. About five million acres of the land thus thrown 
open are in the vicinity of Oklahoma. The remainder lies 
in Idaho, Montana, and Dakota. The territory thus 
acquired is about a quarter as large as New York state. 
Tell about the settlement of Oklahoma. 





SUFFERING COLORED PEOPLE.—Thousands of negroes who 
went to Oklahoma believing the government would feed 
them and give them each a piece of land are in a bad con- 
dition. They are without money or food, the land has 
been taken up by white settlers, and there is no work for 
them to do. Hundreds of them are said to be starving, 
with not a friend within a thousand miles, as many of 
them are from Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkapzas, 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 


SomE GEOGRAPHICAL CoMPARISONS.—Asia is more than 
four times as large as Europe and considerably larger than 
North and South America together. Canada, Brazil, and 
the United States are about the same size, and the latter 
has nearly the same area as Europe, and almost twice that 
of British India. Texas is as large as England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Belgium, The Netherlands, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, 
and Indiana together. If all the people in Canada and the 
United States were placed in Texas there would be fewer 
to the square mile than there arein China. Kansas is ten 
times as large as Massachusetts, and Oregon as large as 
New York and Pennsylvania; Minnesota would make 
two Ohios, and Montana thirty Connecticuts. Tennessee 
is about the size of Cuba, and Maryland of Switzerland. 
London is as large as New York City, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Baltimore, and Cincinnati together. 

THE TRANSANDINE RAILWAY.—A railroad has been built 
from Buenos Ayres across the Andes by way of Villa Mer- 
cedes, Mendoza, and through the Uspallata pass to the 
Chilian frontier. On the Chilian side from Los Andes to 
the frontier the road is now being built. The survey of 
the line over the mountains was completed in 1887 amid 
many difficulties, for the ground was almost pathless and 
unknown. The point at which the Cordillera is to be 
passed is situated in the Cumbre between the two lofty 
snow-clad peaks of Tupungato toward the south and Acon- 
cagua toward the north. From the Chili side the line 
winds along the terraced mountains of the valley of the 
Aconcagua river; from the Argentine side the valleys of 
the Mendoza and Cuevas rivers are followed amid many 
obstacles. Some of the dangers met with are landslips, 
torrents, and avalanches. The road passes through the 
region of eternal snow by means of underground tunnels. 


THE ALASKANS.—The natives of our Arctic territory are 
called Indians, but they are a distinct race from our Amer- 
ican redmen. They have many of the traits of the Japa- 
nese, and there is reason for believing that they are de- 
scendants of that nation, and entered America through 
the Aleutian isles. They have yellow skin, large heads 
and huge faces, long bodies, short, ill-shaped legs, and un 
gainly gaits. The lower limbs have been dwarfed by 
their habit of squatting when at rest, and their arms,enor- 
mously developed by their use in propelling canoes, They 
weave blankets from the wool of the mountain goat and 
baskets of a kind of tough grass, and are skilled in wood 
carving and making silver ornaments... Their houses have 
no chimneys, and consist of one big room in which fifty or 
more people often live in common. 





THE CENTER OF POPULATION.—During the last ten years 
the center of population of the United States traveled 
westward, from a point near Cincinnati, 53 minutes of 
longitude toGreensburg, Ind. It moved westward 36 miles 
in 1800-10 and 81 miles in 1850-60. One peculiarity is the 
close adherence to the thirty-ninth parallel. In 1830 the 
center fell two minutes below the thirty-ninth parallel; and 
in 1790 it was 16 minutes above 39 degrees. Now it has re- 
turned to where it was in 1810. Remembering such dis- 
turbing factors on the westerly movement as the discovery 
of gold in California and the building of transcontinental 
railways, and considering how the civil war must have af- 
fected the northward and southward balance, such stabil- 
ity is surprising. The exact north latitude of the center of 
1890 is 89 degrees, 11 minutes, 56 seconds, and the exact 
longitude 85 degrees, 32 minutes, 53 seconds. 


THE NEW STATE OF WASHINGTCN.—This has been com- 
pared to Pennsylvania in that a wall could be built around 
it without the people suffering, as everything they need 
can be produced within its borders. It bas rich farming 
lands, iron, coal, silver, gold, and timber in abundance, 
deep land-locked harbors, and the best of climates. The 
temperature is very even—the average between extremes 
being nearly fifty degrees more in Massachusetts than on 
Puget sound. The Japan current modifies the Pacific 
coast as the Gulf stream does that of England. The east- 
ern part of the state is somewhat colder. 


DEATH VALLEY.—One of the greatest wonders of Cali- 
fornia is Death valley. a section eight miles broad and 
thirty-five miles long. It is the sink of the Amargosa 
river and is situated in Inyocounty. The valley lies far 
below the sea level; in some places 160 feet. No friendly 
clouds shut off the scorching heat. The thermometer 
registers 125 degrees, week after week. No moisture ever 
falls to cool the burning. sand. Bright steel may be left 
out night after night and never be tarnished. Nothing 
will decay; a dead animal will simply dry up like parch- 
ment and remain so seemingly forever. No sound is ever 
heard ; the silence of eternal desolation reigns supreme, 
The air is said to be poisoned from gases emitted from 
fissures in the rocks. The rocks, lava, basalt, and granite 
show volcanic formation, which probably will account for 
the poisonous quality of the air. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many Questions are received that the omunnee of the whole 
paper are not lerge enough to hold all the answers to them. We 
an paretore compelled to adhere to these rules 

uestions relating to school man ment or work will be 
eubden on this page or by letter. 2. All questions that can be 
answered by reference to an ordinary or dictionary must 
be ruled out, and all anonymous comesunbeniions rejected. The 
names of persons sending letters will be withheld if requested. 








What would you do with a saucy boy? TEACHER. 

Awaken manliness in him if possible. This may be done 
by inviting him in company with one of your well bred 
boys or girls to a little walk or a tete-a-tete, during the 
noon hour. Of course the well bred pupil will pcactice the 
various little courtesies that the occasion demands, and 
you can refer to them afterwards, when talking with 
your saucy pupil—not by direct comparison, but in a com- 
mendatory manner leaving him to make the comparison. 
Many pupils make no effort to please their teachers simply 
because they do not know what special thing will please 
them. Let a pupil know what quality you admire and in 
nearly every case he will cultivate such a quality. 


I am teaching oral geography to children whodo not use a text- 
book. Rew should I proceed ? G. L. R. 

M ‘ssourt. 

Let dies first find out about the geography of their own 
township, where the hills are, which way the streams run, 
what animal and vegetable lifeabounds, what the products 
are, what the people do, and what villages or cities are lo- 
cated in it, what is done in these, and what officers look 
after their welfare. Maps of the county should be drawn, 
showing the location and distribution of the things men- 
tioned. When this is familiar to all, take up the county, 
then the state, and by and by the United States. They will 
not need a book in a year or two. While doing this, you 
may show them a globe some day, and have a talk about 
it, its shape, the land and water, and the location of their 
own town. Maps may be built upon the board, as they 
proceed, and these may be allowed to remain. First the 
town may be drawn very small, then the county drawn 
around it, then the state enclosing all. This will give an 
idea of the relative sizes of each. 


My children wish to know who Bluebeard was. What gees ¢ 
tell them ? ; 


He is supposed to have been Giles de Lavel, the Rahat 
est man who ever lived. He was burned alive December 23, 
1440, for having murdered several wives and one hundred 
of his children. Do not teach your little innocents the 
details of such lives as Bluebeard’s. ‘They will learn too 
much of evil without going back into history. 


Of what value are “ days of grace"’ as used in notes, cate a 


Of no value ; that is, they have lost their original mean- 
ing. A note payable sixty days after date is really payable 
sixty-three days after date, aud cannot be paid vefore the 
sixty-third day. Practically there is no grace. 





1. Would you teach grammar to young children? 2. gr can 
one make it an interesting study ? Vv. 

1. Teaching technical grammar to young hieiee isa 
fallacy. Accustom them to correct language, for it is by 
hearing others speak that the development of pure English 
is advanced or retarded. Children who associate with per- 
sons who speak correctly, acquire such an ability them- 
selves, though they never heard of the rules of grammar, 
2. To make grammar interesting one must know the sub- 
ject thoroughly, and know how to teach it. Some of the 
best grammarians fail in applying their knowledge, while 
others knowing less, are successful. Swudy each one of 
your lessons as faithfully as you expect your pupils to 
study them, and you will have something that you can tell 
in an interesting way, because you are interested yourself. 


When would you excuse a pupil from the writing tesseny? 
bh 


When he has acquired facility in writing legibly and 
rapidly. 


My boys wish to know how temperature is measured beyond 39° 
below zero. 8. Y. 

Mercury freezes at this point, but alcoholic thermometers 
never refuse to register the temperature. 


Is it advisable to keep pupilsin at recess as a punishment for 
breach of rules? 8. J. B. 
It depends pretty much upon circumstances. Generally 
speaking itis wrong. Depriving a pupil of such liberty 
punishes, but it does not correct an evil nor prohibit its 
repetition. On the contrary it awakens a spirit of resent_ 
ment and sometimes rebellion. The object of school pun- 
ishments should be corrective in its nature, and experience 
has shown that any form of physical torture not only lacks 
such quality, but savors of savagery. The reasoning 


powers of the youngest pupils are enough developed to 
recognize right and wrong; and a skilful teacher can make 
wrong so hideous and right so beautiful, that keeping in at 
recess will be an unnecessary punishment. 





How can | obtain simple models—such as the cube, the coteaee, 
etc., for drawing class? CountrRY TEACHER 


You can make them. THE JOURNAL has now in hand an 


article on making models for class use. It will appear in a 
few weeks. 





When will the Twentieth century begin 7? R.M. 


To be exact, it will commence at midnight, the instant 
the 31st day of December, 1900, has passed away. 





Is it possible to see an idea? G. L. V. 


It is impossible to see an idea with the eye, but to see 
means mind perception. Do you see the idea? 





A writer says that one of the banks in mvers flowing either 
north or south wears away faster than the other bank; also that 
one of the rails of a railway runnin. A —— of these directions 
wears out before the other one Is this statement true? 
Why? A. B. C. 


The theory upon which it is based is that the revolution 
of the earth on its axis causes it, by forcing more friction 
on the one side than on the other. 


In teaching writing, which 1s the correct position at “ on 
. J. G. 


It depends upon the kind of desk or table. The ordinary 
slant top school desk seems best adapted to the side posi- 
tion, especially when the desk is small. A position mid- 
way between the right side position and the full front posi- 
tion is most generally acceptable. THE JOURNAL has now 
in hand a course of writing lessons that will benefit M. 
J. G. 


Two of my we s had a quarre) one evening on the = home 
from school. at ought I[todoinsuchacase? Lucy E. M. 


We know a teacher who, under similar circumstances, 
related to his school as a whole the history of the forma- 
tion of government. He showed how it begun in single 
families, how families united to secure more strength, how 
quarrels grew, how and why wars were fought, how civil- 
ization had tended to discourage wars and quarreling gen- 
erally, and how many disputes were now settled by arbi- 
tration. Then he brought the matter down to his school, 
and made an application that made quarrelsome boys feel 
heartily ashamed of themselves. Place young men on 
their dignity, and one will secure dignified conduct. 


What can | do to keep boys from reading trashy novels during 
recess and the noon hour ? D. A. 


Perhaps you could substitute some book of travel and 
adventure. It is never well to command a pupil to desist ; 
bring about your desired result in an indirect way. 





In the course of study for teachers marked out in Taz TEACH- 
singly, aud mastering it in’ part betcce taking on senteee? 
Would it not be more beneficial to take rh. FE ok: 

; Anna C. D. 

The reason is that a majority of those for whom the 
course is designed, are too busy to attempt more than one 
study atatime. If you have plenty of leisure time we'would 
advise you to take one informational and one professional 
study at the sametime. Todo this systematically, select 
the books you will need and write the name of each one 
under its proper heading per diagram in THE TEACHERS’ 
PROFESSION for January. Then buy those containing infor- 
mation most needed now ; when they are completely mas- 
tered, select and master two others. 


Is a a \gompound sentence? “Mary paints, and performs on 
the piano 8. E. 
Itisa innate sentence with a compound predivate. A 
ogg sentence may have: 1. One subject and one predi- 
cate. 2. One subject and two predicates. 8. Two subjects 
and one 9 prediente. 4. Two subjects and two predicates. 
EXAMPLES, 


1. Mary sings. 2. Mary (paints and performs) on the 
piano. 38. (Mary and Lucy) are painting roses. 4. (Mary 
and Lucy) picked the roses and painted them (picked and 
painted.) Compound sentences have two or more inde- 
pendent statements, as Mary paints and Lucy performs on 
the piano. 





In one of the numbers of your valuable paper you sug— 
gested the age of twelve to be the proper time for the child 
to learn the muscular movement. My experience is that if 
a pupil be taught the proper position of the hand the first 
year, he finds little difficulty in taking the muscular move- 
ment the second. By the time he is twelve years he can 
write easily andrapidly. The longer he writes in any posi- 
tion or uses any movement the more difficult to introduce a 
new position or movement, 


Duluth, Minn, M. C. G. 
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HON, RICHARD EDWARDS. 


Tue Hon. Richard Edwards was born in Cardigan. 


shire, Wales, December 23, 1822. He came to America 
with his parents in 1833 settling in Portage county, Ohio. 
His early education consisted of home instruction, to- 
gether with what he learned in the Sabbath school in the 
Welsh language, supplemented by that derived from a 
poorly conducted day school in the English language, 
very little of which he could understand. After remov- 
ing to this country he studied six weeks during each of 
three successive winters in a district school, and four 
months in a school of higher grade. His first teaching 
was done in a district school in 1843. In 1845 he entered 
the state normal school in Bridgewater, Mass., then un- 
der the care of Nicholas Tillinghast. In 1847 he became 
a student at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N 
Y. In 1848 he became a teacher in the normal school at 
Bridgewater. In 1854 he became the first principal ‘of 
the state normal school in Salem, Mass., and in 1857 of 
the city normal school in St. Louis, Mo. His work in 
Illinois began in 1862, when he became president of the 
state normal university near Bloomington. This posi- 
tion he occupied nearly fourteen years. During that 
period, the number of pupils enrolled in annual cata- 
logues increased from 280 to 777. In 1876 he became 
pastor of the Congregational church in Princeton, IIl., 
and in 1886 was elected state superintendent of public 
instruction. Near the close of his term he was renomin- 
ated by acclamation by the Republican party for the 
same office, but on account of the disasters that befell 
that party in that year, he failed of election. The result 
in his case was intensified by the prejudices that were 
aroused against the compulsory educational law enacted 
in 1889, 

Lone ISLAND City had a unique celebration in its 
schools on last St. Patrick’s day. The walls of the 
school-rooms were decorated with flags and pictures of 
Mayor Gleason, under which were printed ‘‘ Champion 
of the Teachers’ Rights,” and ‘Friend of School Chil- 
dren.” When the mayor entered one room he was wel- 
comed by a song commencing, ‘‘ We'll all feel gay when 
the mayor comes marching in,” There were five verses, 
one of which was : 

“ Mayor Gleason watches over us, 
And leads us to do right, 
And like the shepherd with his flock, 
Is seldom out of sight.” 
Another song, called “ Hail to the Mayor,” commenced 
with the following verse : 
“ Hail! hail ! hail to the mayor, who in triumph advances, 
Honored and blest be the people’s choice, 
Long may the schools, in his banner that glances, 
Uphold the champion as the man of our choice.” 

Altogether it was a peculiar affair, especially since the 
mayor is a very earnest politician, and like all politi- 
cians is very active in advocating his own election. 
This is one way of putting politics in where it should be 
left out. 

NortH Daxora has 1,583 schools and but 1,480 school- 
houses. Forty-three of these schools have libraries 
aggregating 2,058 volumes. The average monthly pay 
of her male teachers is $38.97; of female teachers, 





$34.42. 
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IN. 





The Completest Single Volume Dictionary of the English Language ever Issued.— 
President BASHFORD, Ohio Wesleyan University. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 





It will Contain Nearly 2,200 Pages, Over 4,000 Illustrations, 200,000 Words, 70,000 More Than in the Latest Webster or Worcester. 


Price, When Issued, $10. 


At $6 to Advance-Subscribers. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. SIGN AND RETURN ACCEPTANCE BLANK (SEE BELOW). 


ONLY ONE 


DOLLAR NEED BE SENT NOW. 
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Faulty Pronunciation and Faulty Diction (Appendix); ALFRED AYRES, Author of “ The 
Aboriginal Words: D. G. BRINTON 


African Explorer. 
., Professor of American Archzology and 
Linguistics in ibe University ot Pennsy)vania. 
Oriental Words adopted iuto Kngtish Usage: WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D., Formerly 
in Educatioual Service of the Japanese Government; author of the Japanese series of Reading 
books, ** Asiatic History ” (Chautauqua series), etc. 
Pomological Terms: A. A. COOZIER, of the Agriculture Department, Washington, D. C. 
New Words (Committee of Reference): JULIUS H. SEELYE, 8.T.D., LL-D., Ex-President of 
Amherst College. 
PROF. EDWAKD 8. SHELDON, Pb.D., of Harvard. 
CHARLES A. DANA, ot New York City. 
HOWAKD CROSBY, D D., LL.D., of New York. 


EDWARD EVEREYrt HALE, D.D., of Boston. 
FREDERICK SAUNDERS, A.M., Chief Librarian of the Astor 


—— Terms (Technical): 

ibrary. 

Terms Peculiar to the Pacific Slope: HUBERT H. BANCROFT, of San Francisco, Author of 
“The History of the Pacific States,” etc. 

General History, Grammar, and Khetoric: JAMES A. HARRISON, Lit.D., LL.D., Professor of 
English and Modern Languages in tue Washington and Lee University, tormerly Professor ot 
History ; also author of ** The History of Spain,” * The Story of Greece,” etc. 

Socialism : LAURENCE GRONLUND, Author of “ The Co-operative Commonwealth," etc. 

Quotatious: REV. J. C. FERNALD, MISS CHARLOTYE FISKE BATES. 


THE MANY OTHER DEPARIMENTS 


Of the Dictionary are already placed, or being placed in the hands of Specialists oqnalty well known: 
Words taat have a special denominational or ciass meaning are in all cases to be defined be persons 
representative of the denominations or classes to which tuey belong; as Phrenological Words by 
Altred ‘urner, of Fowler & Welis ; Temperance ‘Terms, Axei Gustafson, A.M., author of “ Founda- 
tion of Death,” etc.; Words peculiar to Chess and Chess Playing, W. Steiuitz, editor of The Inter- 
national Chess Magazine, New York; Southern words, Eaward A. Oldbam, Washington, D. C.; 
United Brethren terms, Rev. G. A. Fankhouser, D.D., Dayton, O.; Lutheran, Prof. E. J, Wolf, D.D.; 
of the Gettysburg Lutheran Theological Soentonez i Methodist, Arthur Edwards, D.D., Chicago; 
Retormed, i’. W. Chambers, D.D., New York; Unitarian, M. J. Savage, D.D., Boston ; Protestant 
Episcopal, John Fuiton, D.D. ; United Presbyterian, James yo D.D., Xenia, Ohio, 
Retormed Episcopal Chure: Bishop Charles Edward Cheney, Chicago; Baptist, a. £. bh ay 
" also, words that are Presbyterian, Francis L. Pat- 





New York 


by 


D,v., Editor-in-ciet of the National Baptist ; so, 1 
von, D os Se D., President ot Princeton Coilege ; Koman Catholic, etc.; also words peculiar to the 
Various trudes. : 





AMONG THE MANY FEATURES OF IMPROVEMENT TO BE FOUND 
IN THE STANDARD DICTIONARY OVER ALL PREVIOUS DICTION.- 
ARIES ARE THE FOLLOWING : 


1. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations preferred by other leading dictionaries are also 
indicated in connection with the vocabulary word. 


2. Every quotation 1s located ; i. ¢., vol. and page where found are given. 

3. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

4. The most common meaning ia given first. 

5. The work will contain all the words to be found in the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, 
aod Johnson, and nearly 70,000 more. 


6. The scientific alphabet of the American Philological Association is used in giving the pronuncia- 
tion of words. 

7. Words that have a specia! denominationa! or class meaning are in allecases to be defined by per 
sons representative of the denomination or class to which they belong. 


THE Dat.y Sun, SAN FRANcriscoO, Cat.—** The work is far ahead of any dictionary of the English 
language ever published.” 

SATURDAY EVENING Post, BURLINGTON, lowa.—"“ The old days of dictionary monopoly are gone 
torever.” 


D. 8. Gregory, D.D., Ex-PRESIDENT OF Tak LAKE Forest Untversrry.—* The work is incom- 
vw superior to the new Webster (the International), with which I have been compar 
ng it.’ 
JOURNAL OF EpvucATION, Boston.—“ It is the rival of the best dictionaries.” 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, CINCINNATI, On10.—" This dictionary will be hailed with delight.” 
DAILY SIGNAL, ZANESVILLE, On10.—-“ It is bound to supersede al) others." 

W. J. CARSON, Principal Teachers’ Training School, London, Canada, writes :—‘* For some 
time the teachers of this city have been holding back from selecting a new dictionary, until they 
could examine the ~T-y pages of the Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dictionary. I have now 
received and examined the sam “pages. comparing them from a to abide with the corresponding 
portion ot “ The Internation ebster” and “ Worcester." The following is the result: The 

of “ The Standard " is slightly larger than the page of “The International,” and a good deal 
arger than the page of “ Worcester.” 

“ The Standard contains ubout 239 words from a to abide. 

“ The International contains about 172 words from a to abide. 

“ Worcester contains about 152 words from a to abide. 

“ The Standard has 17 illustrations from a to abide. 

“ The International has 6 illustrations from a to abide. 

“ Worcester has 4 illustrations from a to abide. 

“ ‘The Illustrations in“ The Standard” are better than the illustrations of either 
national ” or “ Worcester.” 

“* Worcester is out of the race altogether. 

“ The Standaré has clearer print than the International and of the same size. 

“ The Standard begins every proper name and every wor) compounded trom a proper name, 
and every proper adjective with a capital letter, and every other word it begins with a small jetter. 

“ The [nterostional begins every word with a capital letter. 

“ The Standard gives antonyms, The Internationa! does not give antonyms. 

“ The Standard uses the double hyphen to indicate the parts of compound words. 
national uses no mark for such 

“ The Standard gives the aut! 
are taken. The International 
a definitions in The 


“ The Inter- 


The Inter 


se. 
r, book. chapter, and section or page from which its quotations 
gree only the quotation and author. 
tandard I consider are better than the definitions in The Ioter 


national. 

“ The first three words I looked for in the International were not in it—one from “ Lully’s Psy 
chology,” one from Ramane's “ Origin of the Human Faculty,” one trom an article in the Eocy- 
clo ia Britannica.” 


THeo. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Princeton: “It has the great 
virtue of being unique and independent.” 

Benson J, LossinG, LL.D. (the distinguished historian): “ The plan of the Dictionary is admirable. 
- « Will received witb universal approval.” 

U. 8, Senator Joun J. [INGALLS: “ The innovations seem to me to be in the direction of improve- 
ment and reform.” 

THE SCHOUL JOURNAL, of New York and Chicago: “ Simplicity, accuraey, and thoroughness have 
been aimed at in this Dictionary.” 

THE SunvyY Souts, Atlanta, Ga.: “* Wil become an unchallenged standard.” 

Pror. CHARLES F, JonNsoN, of Trinity College, Hartford: * A miracle of condensation and clear 
ness,” 


THE EVENING Star, Philadelphia: “Invaluable to the erudite scholar as well as to those of 
limited attainments.” 


PRICE, $10.00; at $6.00 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


The list price of the Dictionary, when issued, will be $10.00 in one volume; if in 
two volumes, $12. But all persons who will sign and return biank below, and make 
a payment of $1.00, only $6.00 in one volume ; $8, if wanted in two volumes, will be 
charged. 





_ Satisfaction Guaranteed. We guarantee that the Dictionary will give satisfac- 
tion. If after three days’ examination it is not for any reason satisfactory it can be 
returned and we will refund the money paid for it. 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING OR A COPY OF IT. 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor PLace, New YorkK: 


I accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary, and herewith 
forward you ONE DOLLAR in advance payment for the same, and will forward you 
the remaining Five* DoLLars when you notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is 
understood that if I am not satisfied with the work I shall be at liberty to send it 
back within three days after I receive it, and you will return my money. 





tink ccc cent saetecce 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 


1&-20 Astor Pl, New York City. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 212,) 
West Des Moines, Iowa, has a cooking school. 





TWENTY-FIVE thousand dollars has been given by Prof. 
Alexander Graham Bell to be used in teaching the dumb 
to speak. 

THE state normal school at Emporia, Kansas, enrolled 
1,100 students last year. 

Ove of the finest gymnasiums in the country has just 
been completed by the West Chester, Pa., normal school. 





ANNIE SHAW says: ‘“‘ Five girls to one boy graduate 
from the high schools of this country.” This will, in 
time, put woman in many positions now vccupied by 
males. 

A BLOOMINGDALE, Mich., pupil was expelled from 
school for Jeaving the room without permission, the rule 
being that all must remain three hours before going 
out. Upon application, the supreme court granted a 
writ of mandamus, compelling the board to reinstate the 
pupil, on the ground that requiring a child to remain in 
the room for three consecutive hours could not be justi- 
fied. 





Tue Galva, Ill., high school has a teacher’s class of 
thirteen. 





Mrs. LELAND STANFORD has given the kindergartens in 
San Francisco $52,000. 

OnE of the schools in Syracuse, New York, has a class 
for the discussion of current events. Why should not 
all schools have such a class ? 

THERE are 12,291,259 pupils enrolled in the common 
schuols of the United States, and the teachers employed 
therein receive salaries aggregating $87,888,666. 

Farrmount, W. Va., has a high school library of 700 
volumes. This is something that every school should 
possess. THE JOURNAL feels that the influence of good 
books will materially assist in making school life 
attractive. 

New JERSEY has made Rutgers college the scientific 
school of the state, and to that end the legislature appro- 
priated $15,000. 





Morris K. Jessup has given the Yale Divinity 
school $50,000 worth of government bonds. 


CatrRo, Illinois, pays her 29 teachers $12,212 annually. 

THERE are 134 normal schools in the United States 
that are supported by public money. 112 of them report 
17,319 students who are preparing for teachers. 

THE Logan county, Ill., teachers held their twenty- 
eighth quarterly institute Feb. 13 and 14. 

A LITTLE girl in Guyandotte, W. Va., died recently 
from over-exertion in skipping the rope. This is not an 
unhealthful exercise, but like most other acts requiring 
physical endurance, it is pernicious when carried to ex- 
tremes. 





G. F, K1e.ina, a saloon keeper of Norwich, Vermont, 
who has been selling liquor to the Dartmouth college 
boys for the last twenty years, has at last been convicted 
on seven hundred twenty-three indictments, for illegal 
methods. His sentence imposes the punishment of 
sixty-three years in the penitentiary, and as he is now 
over fifty years of age, he will in all probability per- 
manently retire from the liquor business. 





THE Seattle, Wash., high school has a normal course 
of study. 

THE school-room should be a place for the distribution 
of wholesome literature. The child will read ; now what 
shall it read? The Weimar society (Germany) for the 
circulation of good literature has distributed since last 
March 300,000 copies of wholesome tales and novels. At 
the same time it has increased its membership to 5,000, 
and has laid by $10,000. 

WasHINGTON, D, C.,has a nursing schoc! for mothers. 
Part of the instruction consists in washing, dressing, 
feeding, and putting to sleep a baby procured for the 
occasion, Nursery improvements and sanitary reforms 








are discussed, and samples of food are prepared and fed 
to such as need nourishment. 





AUSTIN college, Sherman, Texas, is to receive $75,000 
from the Rev. Donald McGregor’s widow. 


THE superintendent of the Leavenworth, Kansas, 
schools receives $2,000 per year. 





THE Wisconsin Teachers’ Association is trying to 
induce the legislature to establish a school for feeble- 
minded children. 





AMERICAN college boys publish 190school papers. The 
first one appeared in Dartmouth in 1800, and Daniel 
Webster was its first editor. 





THE Rhode Island legislature has been asked for 
$50,000 to establish a school for the deaf. 





In Washington, eleven county school superintendents 
receive less than $250 per annum. 





THE governor of Tennessee has made President Gar- 
rett, of the National Educational Association, state sup- 
erintendent of public instruction. 


Dr. Davin STARR JORDAN, president of the Indiana 
state university, has accepted the presidency of the Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., university at Palo Alto, Cal., with a 
salary of $10,000 a year and a residence. His active 
work will begin September next. 





SENATOR Hurst’s wife was a school teacher in Missouri. 
School masters make good husbands and school-mistress- 
es good wives. It would be interesting to know how 
many of our most enterprising women commenced life 
by teaching school. 


THE city of London spent $10,000 last year in training 
pupils of her schools in laundry work. It may not be 
in the province of the public school to treat such things, 
but no one can question the propriety, not to speak of 
the value, of knowing how to perform some of the prac- 
tical duties of life. 





BowpDolIn college will send a scientific expedition 
party, consisting of fifteen students headed by Profs. Lee 
and Parker, to Labrador. They will sail from Rockland, 
Maine, on July 4, 1891, in a schooner of one hundred tons 
burden. The object the expedition has in view, is to 
make scientific researches and explorations in that land, 
and increase the college collection in the various sciep- 
tific branches. 


Tue Buffalo, N. Y., Medical and Surgical Association 
have petitioned the superintendent of schools to do away 
with the roller towels. They have been making a care- 
ful study and find that such towels are a prolific source 
of contagion of eye diseases. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes that he likes to see the por- 
traits and know something of the lives of the prominent 
educators in the country as given in THE JOURNAL. 

IN Prussia the supply of men for higher educational 
work exceeds the demand. There will be, this year, at 
least 600 candidates for teachers’ positions who will not 
be able to secure appointments. A prominent German 
periodical states that the future year will not improve 
matters, as the high pressure at the universities con- 
tinues, and fully four-fifths of the teachers now em- 
ployed are in the full vigor of manhood, between thirty 
and fifty years of age, and naturally cannot be expected 
to vacate soon to make room for others. 


Rog, Italy, will open her first college for women in 
April, 1891. The course of study will be preparatory to 
the universities. ' 


THE four Swiss universities, Zurich, Basel, Bern, and 
Geneva, have 183 women students. 





THE eight normal schools of Prussia have, as members 
of their faculties, twenty-eight women. Why not? 





THE salaries paid to the public school teachers in Ger- 


many are so small that the teaching profession is the | be 


only one that is not overcrowded. 





IN nearly every county in Wisconsin the teachers hold 
monthly meetings. This should be done in every state. 





THE article on “‘ Village Improvement,” by Dr. B. G. 
Northrup, in the New York Tribune will be printed in 
cheap pamphlet form for general circulation, 





— 
THE State Teachers’ Association of Florida recent, 
held a three days’ session at Tampa. - , 
THE “Round Table” is the name of a society whic, 
the principals in Dallas county, Iowa, have organized 
meeting monthly to discuss methods. ’ 





THE Texas School Journal speaks of ‘‘ Prof, —_ P 
young man teaching in district No. 10;” and « Prot 
——, who has a large school in M——’s district.” Tm 
JOURNAL respectfully asks the value of the title Pro, 
fessor” in Texas. In fact, what is the use of a title 
anyway ? " 

There are several thousand accounts for subscription, 
due for the JoURNAL. To all who owe, a bill is enclose; 
in this paper and a hearty response is requested. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 





National Association, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, July 14, ); 
and 16. 

Florida State Association, Tampa, March 11. 

American Institute, Bethlehem, N. H., July 6 and 7. 

Pennsylvania State, Bedford, July 7 to 9. 

Teachers’ Assembly, Morehead City, June 16, 

Southern Teach: rs’ Assoc’n, Chattanooga, Tenn., July 7 and 8, 
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NEW YORK CITY. 








At the meeting of the New York Association of College 
Alumne held at the New York College for the Training 
of Teachers, 9 University place, Saturday, March 21, Mr, 
W. A. Hay read a paper on “The New York Public 
Schools.” Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler discussed the 
‘Comparison of French and German Schools with 
American,” and papers were read by Miss Kate YV, 
Thompson, Miss Ellen E. Kenyon, and Miss Lucy Wheel- 
ock, of Boston. 





THE Berkeley school, of New York City, was awarded a 
gold medal by the Paris exposition for general excel- 
lence in drawing and geographical modeling in clay. 

SEVENTY New York City school boys from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age have organized themselves into an 
athletic association, and are now successfully at work in 
raising money to equip a gymnasium. 

EXCELLENT designs are made by pupils in the First 
primary grade of Grammar schoo] No. 41, Greenwich 
avenue, from circular, square, oblong, triangular, and 
rhomboidal tablets, one of each form being given out by 
the teacher, and the pupil making the design on a slate 
by tracing outlines, and afterward transferring it to 
paper. The combinations of the different forms, and 
the variety produced by touching, overlapping, and in- 
tersecting circles, squares, etc., are almost endless, and 
the result frequently has considerable artistic merit. 





FOREIGN. 





The largest school in the world is said to be the reat 
Moslem university at Cairo, Egypt. It was founded in 975, 
has 10,000 pupils and 370 teachers. Thereare neither benches 
vor chairs, but_ pupils study, eat, and sleep on blankeis or 
straw mats. Gramwar, law, physiology, and theology are 
all taught from the Koran. The teachers receive 10 sal- 
ary but support themselves by giving private instruction 
and by presents of money they receive from wealthy pupils. 

Austro-Hungary has 139 normal schools; Belgium, 51; 


France, 90; Germany, 162; Great Britain, 55; Japan, 65; 
British. India, lt; Canada, 6; Argentine Republic, 34; 
a Venezuela, 4; New South Wales, 2; New Zea- 
and, 4. 


There is a school in Paris, whose object is to give instruc- 
tion in everything pertaining te the mechanical part of 
book making. The sessions begin at eight in the morning 
and last until six in the evening. There are seventeen 
courses in all, including type casting, type setting, draw- 
ing, engraving, ink making, photography, etc. There were 
100 pupils the first year who were selected from a list of 
about applicants. 
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Spring Pleasure Tour to Washington via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 
leasure tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad's persou- 
series from New York to Washington is fixed for 
. ft presents a most delightful opportunity 
ttractive season. he special 
train wi . M.; the having dined at 
Philadelphia will arrive in Washington 5:20 P. Rs 1ers will 
f the Normand Willard’s, Ebbitt, or 
hee H The specia! features ot the trip include excep- 
tional facilities for seeing ail the sights, an introduction tv the 
President, and the rtunity of a visit to Mt. Vernon. The 
pany will leave Washington on Saturday afternoon, take supper 
in Philadelphia, and arrive in New York im the evening. 

The round-trip rate of $12.50 includes railway fare und meals in 
both directions, and hotel accommodations at the choicest hotels 
ot — The trip commends itseif to the patronage 0! tbe 
best people. 





It seems foolish to suffer with sick headache when Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla cures so many people, 
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lushton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


ames Freeman Clarke 
Autobiography, Diary and 


Correspondence with a chapter on his 
Anti-Slavery work by Rev. SAMUEL 
May. Edited and Supplemented by 
EpwakD Everett Hate, D.D. With 
a steel portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$1 50. 

“A very interesting book on one of the wis- 

est, most high-minded, and public-spirited of 

Americans. 


Life of Long fellow. 


With Extracts from his 
Journals and Correspondence. By SAm- 
ve. LoNGFELLowW. With seven Por- 
traits, and other Illustrations New Edi- 
tion, rearranged in chronological order. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


The Odyssey of Homer. 


Translated into English 
Rhythmic Prose. By Georce H. PaL- 
wek, Professor in Harvard University. 
$2.00. 
This volume contains the entire Odyssey, 
wranslated with singular fidelity to the origi- 
nal and rare beauty of form. 


As it 1s in Heaven. 


By Lucy Larcom, 16mo, 
$1.00. 

A timely book for Easter, containing re- 
flections on the heavenly life,—reflections so 
fresh and devout, that they will appeal with 
peculiar charm to all serious-minded readers. 


Fapanese Girls and 


Women. 
By Auice M. Bacon. $1.25 


Miss Bacon has had exceptional advantages 
for learning of Japanese domestic life. 


Two Coronets. 


An excellent Novel of New 
England and Italy. By Mary AGNEs 
TincKER, author of ‘‘ Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece.’’ Riverside Paper Series, 50 cts. 


The Muses in the Com- 
mon School. 


By Mary E. Burt, quthor 
of ‘‘ Literary Landmarks,” in the 4/ri/ 
Atlantic Monthly. 35 cents. 





*," For sale by all Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


Teachers’ Manual Series. 


A new series of short essays of lasting 
value on iive educational subjects. 





No.1. J. G, Fitch's ** Art of Questioning.” 

No.2, J. G. Fitch's “ Art of securing Attention.” 

No.3. Arthur Sidgwick’s “On Stimulus in 
School,” 

No, 4. Charlotte M, Yonge’s ‘“* Practical Work 
in School.” 

No. 5. J. G. Fitch's ‘‘ Improvement in the Art of 
Teaching.”’ <Adso a course of Study for Teach- 
ers’ Training Classes. 

No. 6, J. H. Gladstone's *‘ Object Teaching.”’ 

No, 7, Huntington's * Unconscious Tuition.” 

No.8. Hughes’ “ How to Keep Order.” 

No. 9. Quick’s * How to Train the Memory.” 

No, 10. Hoffmann’s “ Kindergarten Gifts,’ 

No. 11. Butler's * Arg t for M | Train- 
ing.” 

No. 12. Groff’s ‘* School Hygiene,” 

-_ McMurry’s “ How to Conduct the Reci- 

ation.” 

No. 14. Carter's "Artificial Stupidity in School.” 

t®™ These littie books contain from 35 to 60 pp. 
pe neatly bound in tasteful cover. ‘ 


cents each; to post paid, 13 


set \cul this out and send with order, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





cents. Entire 
$1.50.) 





THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED— ENTIRELY NEW. 










WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL. 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the School, or the Library. 

Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years, 

More than 100 editorial layorers employed. 

$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 

Caution! —There have recently been issued 
several cheap reprints of the 1847 edition of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, an edition long 
since superannuated. These books are given 
various names,—* Webster's Unabridged,” “The 
Great Webster's Dictionary,” “Webster's Big 
Dictionary,” “ Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,” ete., ete. 

Many announcements concerning them are 
very misleading, as the body of each, from A to 
Z, is 44 years old, and printed from cheap plates 
made by photographing the old pages. 


PURE FRENCH BOOKS 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 


W. R. JENKINS, 


Publisher, Bookseller, and Importer, 


851 and 863 6th Avenue, NEW YORK. 





IN PRESS. 


No. 15. Contes Choisis. Deux Artistes 
en Voyage par CoMTE A. DE VERVINS. 
12mo. Paper. 25 cents. 


No. 16. Contes Choisis, Nouvelles par 
Guy DE MAUPOSSANT. 12 mo. Paper 25 
cents. 


No. 17. Romans Choisis. Sans Famille. 
par Hector Maot. Abridged for school 
use, by Prof. Paul Bercy. 12mo, Paper, 
60 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


La Duchesse Couturiére ; Comedie en 
un acte: arrangér spécialement = 
roles de femmes, par MADAME E, VAIL- 
LOUT GOODMAN. Adapted especially to 
the use of young ladies’ schvols and sem- 
inaries. (No. 20 Théatre Contemporain.) 
12mo. Paper, 25 cents. 


First course in French conversa- 
tion, by Pror. Cas. P. Du Croquet, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Les Travailienurs de la Mer. By 
Victor Huao. 12mo. Paper, $1.00,Cloth, 
$1.50. 

L’ Homme a Ll’ Oreille Cassée. By 
Epmonp About. (No. 16 Romans chuisis) 
12mo. Paper, 60 cents. 

Prof. Paul Bercy'’s Text- Books are 
now in general use throughout the 
country. 

Livre Des Enfants Pour UVétude du 
francais. Lilustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 50 
cents. 

Le Second Livre Des Enfants, 
ustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

La Langue Francaise lére partie 
méthode pratique pour Uétude de 
cette langue. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, 

La Langue Francaise 2eme part- 
ie (fer intermediate classes) variéfés 
his'oriques et littéraires. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Our complete catalogue of French Books 
will be mailed on capleetion. 


ALFRED HALL, 


Summer School of English, 


French and German, 
PRUDENCE ISLAND, Rk. I. 


Iil- 





and Composition. 
} Nm eng A and Advanced Courses in French and 
German. Instruction by University Professors. 
For circulars, address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, - 
N. EB. BUREAU oF EpUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


-|exchange. Their terms are equitable ; 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESk. 


If you want to be up to the times ; and 
have a fund of reliable information at your 
elbow, remember the Columbian Cyclope- 
dia. An unabridged dictionary of lan- 
guage and a cyclopedia of Universal 
knowledge in one; thirty-two volumes ; 
over twenty-thousand pages ; nearly seven 
| thousand illustrations. Specimen pages 

free; sample volume returnable, and 

money refunded. These are surely great 
|inducements. For full particulars ad- 
dress The Columbian Publishing Co., New 
| York,* 393 Pearl Street; Cnicago, 242 
| Watash Avenue. 








Among the most useful books for practi- 
| cal helpfulness in school work are Obser- 
| vation and Reading. With explanations. 

Prepared by Miss Sarah E. Griswold, 
teacher of primary methods, Cook Co. 
|aormal school. This is a set of leaflets for 
| young children, combining instruction in 
|reading and observation on common 
| plants, insects, vegetables, etc.; Myths; 
A pamphlet of stories about Greece, An- 
cient Deities, Fables, etc. Prepared unde: 
the direction of Col. F. W. Parker ; Read- 
ings and Quotations, by R. N. Pemberton, 
for use in schools as opening exercises and 
as a manual in the imparting of moral 
instruction. It is made of selections from 
the Bible of such parts that instill the most 
valuable instruction, and at the same time 
of selections that no one can object to 
These are all published by Mr. A. Flana- 
gan, 185 Wabash avenue, Chicago, who 
also issue a Catalogue of Trouble-killers, 
describing the above and hundreds of 
other goods about which all wide-awake 
teachers will be glad to know. 


Some of the best known and best liked 
text-books of the times are published by 
Messrs. Porter & Coates, of 900 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Their list includes 
the New Normal Fifth Reader Series ; 
Buckwalter’s Spellers ; Dunglison’s Physi- 
vlogies ; Practical System Penmanehip : 
Practical System Tracing; Raub’s text- 
booksin English and Arithmetic; Brown’s 
Elementary Algebra ; Sharpless’s Geome- 
try and Trigonometry; and Scull’s Mythol- 
ogy. Descriptive catalogue and introduc- 
tion price lists sent on application. 


Among the text-books of recognized 
merit may be noticed Bradbury and 
Emery’s Academic Algebra, by Wm. F. 
Bradbury, Head Master of the Latin 
School, Cambridge, Mass., and Greenville 
C. Emery, Master and Instructor in Math- 
ematics in the Public Latin School, Boston. 
It has been adopted for the high schools 
of Gloucester, Lowell, Brockton, Cam- 
bndge. and Boston, and Roxbury ( Mass.) 
Latin School, and other important schools 
it is published by Messrs. Thompson, 
Brown & Co , 23 Hawley St., Boston, who 
also publish Lessons in Number. For pri- 
mary schools. By Francis Cogswell, : uper- 
intendent of schools, City of Cambridge, 
Mass. Circulars and other information 
furnished on request. 


One of the books most interesting to 
teachers of manual training is that on 
Wood-Carving, a manual, by Charles 
Leland, F.R.L.S., M.A., late director of 
the public industrial school of Phila- 
delphia. Revised by John J. Holtzapffel, 
corresponding member of the Franklin 
institute, Philadelphia. Almost the only 
manual which treats Wood-carving in x 
general and extended sense. It is the 
first book in which the sweep cut, the very 
soul of all good and bold carving, bas ever 
been described. It teaches the pupil how to 
use his tools and material by acquiring a 





thorough acquaintance with both; what 
kind of work he is first to put his hand to, 
and the precise moment when he must stay | 
bis hand and proceed no further until he is | 
perfected in the rudimentary Irssons. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, 743 and 
745 Broadway, New York. 


You have school books in abundance. 
Do you need all? Why not send such as 
are not needed to Mr. C. M. rnes, 75 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, in exchange for 
other school or miscellaneous books, sta- 
tionery, school supplies, or cash? Send 
for ** List of Books wanted,” and terms of 


their methods honorable; their dealings 
satisfactory. Ask your friends. By the 
way, if you are interested in drawing send 
50 cents for a sample set of Holmes’ New 








Drawing Series, and Manual. 
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RETAILERS 
every where. 
S Send for Oirculag, 
mY Marshall Field & Co, 

‘ CHICACO, 
Wholesale Western Agents 
Varvracrr Rens 
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+) 341 Broadway, N.Y. 





BROWN’S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


D EVERYWHERE. 








ANTS A oes 
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| FREE TO LADIES 
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BooK CONTAINING ARTICLES ON 
SENSIBLE DRESSING, 
SROOAGSAK SS WAS 
DL NOT.R Al DRESS REFORM © ~ 
By Caroline M. Dodson, M. D., Philadel- 
phia, President National Woman's Health 
Association of America; Oscar B. Moss, 
S M.D., Kansas City; Mrs. Annie Jenness- 
N Miller, New York; and other eminent 
f writers upon this important subject. 

“sacar aga ggganntagen nm ggeomtge enema agagannenenonaggnne — 








. < TE 
$ AHANDOGOME PAMPHLET BOOK  —— 
_ ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS OF 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN }, 
+ SENT BY MAIL. POSTAGE PREPAID, 
_ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL CARD REQUEST. | 
| GEO. FROST & CO. 31 BEDFORD ST. BOSTON. 
we CAM RES : = 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broalway and Eleventh St.., NEW YORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 
EUCU*uPEAY PLA®™, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its formercapacity. Teachers and 
shool officers can obtain pleasant rooms tor 
one doliar per day and upwards. Withir a radi- 
ous ot a few blocks from the Hotel are ail the 
Educational publishers ot the city. The Ameri- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational Pub- 
lishers in the world are directly posite the 
Hotel. The well-known Taylor's Restaurant is 
connected with the St. Denis. Prices are very 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor, 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Vlive Oil by Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and pee essing the emollient 

roperties of Olive Oi), it is unsurpassed tor the 

olet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only pertectly safe soap for the NUR- 
SERY and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer 
does not it, send 15 cents for sampie cake to 
the importer. A. Kurperern, 62 Cedar 8t., N, ¥, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BCOKS. 


Hya@ienic Paysiotogy. By D. F. Lincoln, M. D. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 206 pp. 


In this little text-book the author has embodied a 
_— deal of the most useful information concerning the 

uman body and the means to keep it in health. It 
differs from many works on thes snbject by not going so 
deeply as they do into anatomy, us the object of the 
study is not to gain technical knowledge ; rather to learn 
to avoid the ills that come through ignorance. For in- 
stance, under ‘‘Food and Digestion,” thestudent will find 
a minimun of anatonical detail, with a great deal regard- 
ing the different kinds of food, and the practical rules 
of diet. The book meets the demands of the present 
day by having a great deal to say regarding the effects 
of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the system. The 
teachers will find the synopses and suggested questions 
of great help in presenting the different subjects. The 
illustrations are excellent, the numerous details that 
would have been necessary in a more advanced work 
having been avoided. 





TALES OF TROY; for Boys and Girls. Translated and ad- 
apted from theGerman, by Charles De Garmo, Cloth, 
postpaid, 60 cts., Public-School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

This book consists of stories of the most stirring events 
of the Trojan war, as narrated in the Iliad and related 
literature. The design of the book seems to be, to 
arouse the interest of children of from nine to fifteen 
years of age in these springs of literary culture, by a 
form of narration at once classic and childlike, The 
translation has retained much of the charm of the Ger- 
man original. Parents can do no better thing for their 
children than to fall in with what we might call the 
classical renaissance in child literature, recently inaugur- 
ated by some of our best schools. 

We venture the prediction that these stories of the 
heroic deeds of old will prove no less attractive to the 
children than the trashy, sentimental and often vicious 
narrations that make up so large a part of recent juvenile 
literature, while the literary and ethical value of the 
two are not to be compared on the same day. 


THE WORLD's LITERATURE. Part I. By Mary E. Burt, 
Chicago: Albert, Scott & Co, 316 pp. $1.00. 


Those who are acquainted with this writer’s excellent 
little book, ‘Literary Landmarks,” wiil read with 
pleasure the announcement of another work from her 
pen. ‘ The World’s Literature is much more advanced 
than the former work, being intended for high schools 
and colleges, and also much more extended in plan, as 
it will take four volumes to complete the series. The 
author has the mental grasp to take in the main feature 
of the subject and the skill to present them in aneffective 
manner, Excellent judgment has been exercised in 
making the critical selections, the views of Ruskin, 
Symonds, Carlyle, and others in regard to the origin of 
the myth,making very interesting reading. These dispel 
the idea sometimes entertained that the Greeks werea 
nation of idle story tellers, and show that mythological 
tales have deep moral significance. The author accepts 
Symonds’ idea that the person and character of Achilles 
give the Iliad the unity of a true work of art, and 
the selections from the m were made witha view 
to illustrate it. After the turbulent scenes of the great 
war poem, the account of the wanderings of Ulysses, as 
{urnished in the extracts from the Odyssey,give a charm- 
ing relief. The volume closes with some selections from 
Hesoid. The work will certainly add much to Miss Burt’s 
reputation as an author. 


ENGLISH AuTHORS: A Hand-book of English Literature. 
By M. Rutnerford, Athens,Ga. Atlanta: The Consti- 
tution Book and Job Print. 728 pp. 


This volume was compiled from notes used in the 
school-room during ten years, and was given to the 
public with the belief that teachers would find it useful 
in their classes. The method of ye the literature 
of each period in connection with its history—a popular 
and profitable one—has been followed. Other features of 
the book are the interspersing of the acts and anecdotes 
of an author with his literary life, the presentation of 
his portrait, and sketches of living writers. In the 
sketches the length is governed by the importance of 
the writer. The literary writers from Caedmon down 
have been included. We do not discover that any im- 
portant writers have been overlooked. The portraits, 
which as a rule are remarkably {good likenesses, will be 
a great aid in arousing interest in the works of the authors, 
and the judicious selections, speciments of the writer’s 
style, will impel the student to seek for more, The book 
is substantially bound, and the print clear. 


Livy. Looks I and II. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by J. B. Greenough. Boston and London: Ginn 
& Co., publishers. 1891. 270 pp. Mailing price, $1.35. 
This is one of the College Series of Latin Authors whose 

wide use and popularity attest their worth as text-book- 

in higher institutions. The editor maintains that the 
student of Latin should learn to read with readiness 
and accuracy: that the proper method of learning to 
read is to try to read, in the form and in the order in 
which the author presents his ideas and his conceptions, 
and with as little translation into the vernacular as possi- 
ble. Livy is especially fitted to that object and that method, 
and the bouk was edited with them in view. Discussions of 
historical and grammatical points have been subordinated 





and their totality, he mtended to present them. 
author and of the Latin language. 


ities as a narrator, his style and Latinity, etc. 


KINDERGARTEN STORIES AND MORNING TALK. 
and compiled by Sara E. Wiltse. Boston : Ginn & Co. 
212 pp. 85 cents. 


In this little book we have a collection of object les- 
sons and stories that can scarcely fail to intercst the 


little ones. They embrace a great vaaiety of topics, and 
are assigned to the different weeks of the year, begin- 
ning the first week in September, and ending the third 
week in June. They bedr upon natural history, occu- 
pations, geology, physiology, and other sciences ; 
mythology, biography, legend, etc. Among them is a 
series of five stories for Prang’s Trade Pictures. _ All of 
these stories may be read at the discretion of the teacher 
—either abridged, added to, or otherwise changed to 
suit the cccasion and the children to be instructed. The 
author has exercised great taste in selecting, and great 
skill in adapting, the stories. None of them, we believe, 
will fail to interest the pupils ; as to the benefit received 
in the way of training the observation and the reason- 
ing, that of course will depend in great part on the 
teacher. 


BUSINESS POINTERS AND DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS, 
By F. M. Payne. New York: Excelsior Publishing 

ouse, 29 and 31 Beekman street. 208 pp. 25 cents. 
This book contains the old and new tariff rates, a list 
of synonyms, — information, interest tables, the 
value of coins of different nations, tables of distances 
from New York to other cities, tables of weights and 
measures, and other information of interest t. business 
men and others. 


MACAULAY’S SECOND ESSAY ON THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Edited by W. W. Curtis, A. M. principal of high 
school, Pawtucket, R. I. Boston and New York: 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 144 pp. $1.24. 


The Students’ Series of English Classics, to which 
this volume belongs, has become a favorite with students 
on account of the convenient size, the high quality of the 
selections, and the thoroughness with which the work of 
annotating is done. The present volume contains the 
last essay that Macaulay wrote for the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and is therefore an illustration of his best style. 
The study of the notes in connection with the text will 
aid onety in understanding the history of that import- 
ant period. The chronologies of the lives of Macaulay 
and Pitt are very useful for reference. 


Hanp-CraFt. By John D. Sutcliffe, of the Manchester 
recreative evening classes ; with an introduction, by T. 
C. Horsfall, J, P. New York: Charles E. Merrill & 
Co. 79 pp. $1.00. 


It is not necessary to set forth the value of sloyd train- 
ing in places where the system has been tried. In Eng- 
lund, the United States, and many other countries it has 
been taught and the results are most gratifying. A host 
of teachers will be pleased, therefore, to be able to get 
a book like this, which treats the subject so thoroughly 
and so practically. Complaint is often made thut par- 
ents do not take interest in our schools, and that the 
children leave them before they have even completed the 
elements of what are considered the necessary branches 
Sloyd gives the children the basis of that training re- 
quired when they enter the ranks of mechanics ; it is 
unnecessary to speak of the mental training that always 
accompanies well-directed hand training. In this book 
are given a list of models, of tools and appliances, and 
of tool exercises. Then follow directions for making the 
different models, with plenty of illustrations accompa- 
nied by measurements to be used in actual work. No 
tools are required except such as may be easily obtained, 
and the teacher with a moderate degree of patience and 
application ought, with the aid of this book, to conduct 
the work successfully. 


RvuBBER HAND-STAMPS AND THE MANIPULATION OF RUB- 
BER. By T. O’Conor Sloane. New York: Norman 
W. Henley & Co., 150 Nassau street, 1891. 146 pp. 
$1.00. 

The author has treated his subject exclusively from a 
practical standpoint, endeavoring to make the details so 
clear and the processes so simple that anyone with fair 
mechanical ability can make numberless articles of the 

um. Presses and vulcanizers are described and illus- 

trated which will do efficient work, and whose cost will 
be very little. A valuable chapter is that describing the 
U. S. government process and plant for making glue 
composition dating stamps. The book will be in demand 
by those interested in the manufacture of rubber, as 
hitherto such information has been difficult to obtain. 1t 
is substantially bound in cloth, and thetype and illustra- 
tions are attractive. 


Hans ANDERSEN’S STORIES. 
rts. Part 1. 


Boston and New York: Houghton, 
ifflin & Co. 


96 pp. 15 cents each. 


the lower reader grades as 





Written 


Newly translated. In two 


This number of the Riverside Literature series gives a 
portion of those tales of the Dane to whom the children 
of all nations are indebted for so much pleasure. The 
publishers feel the importance of bringing to children of 
ood literature as has been | Sr. 
supplied for the higher grades. With this end in view | St. San 


to the presentation of Livy’s exact ideas, as they lay in | they have this year issued the numbers of the Riverside 
his mind, and the precise order in which, in their parts | Literature Series especially for the second Reader grade, 

fi Some | To quote from the preface of the translator: “It is this 
historical and grammatical lore, etc., that is usually | nice sympathy held by Andersen with the peculiar phase 
given in such text-books has been omitted, yet to make | of childhood which makes his writings so eminently fit 
up for it, the student will gain a better knowledge of the | for the reading of children ; in entering his world they 
The introduction 
gives a critical estimate of Livy as a historian, bis qual- 


do not pass out of their own, but enlarge it, for by the 
means of his art they are introduced to the larger art of 
imaginative literature.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HovuGutTon, MIFFLIN & Co. have just published an entirely new 
Atlantic portrait of James Russell Loweil. It 1s from a photo. 
graph taken by Gutekunst in 1889, and is an almost full-face like. 
ness of the poet, the head being slightly turned towards the left, 
It isa very strong and good piece of hthographic work, and in 
execution is one of the best of the seriesin which it appears. The 
portrait is life size and will be sent to any teacher by mail, care- 
fully rolled, on receipt of 85 cents. 


THE CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY announce that they have 
just conciuded arrangements whereby they become the au. 
thorized publishers of the writings of J. M. Barrie in the United 
States. They will issue at once, “ A Window in Thrums,” a story 
that has won the most enthusiastic praise of the English critics, 


G. P. PuTNAM's Sons will publish at once in the series of ‘‘ Ques_ 
tions of the Day,” under the title, “* The Question of Copyright,” 
a volume in which the status of copyright not only in this, 
but in other lands will be considered. 


D. LotHRoP CoMPANY’s books of recent publication include 
those from the pens of Helen Campbell, William O. Stoddard, 
Herbert D. Ward, and Pansy. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA-CENTURY PRESS will begin with the couse 
for 1892-93 the publication of all volumes used by the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. These books will be standard pub- 
lications and will be added to the regular catalogue of the firm 
each year. 


D. APPLETON & Co.’s work ** The Sovereigns and Courts of Eu- 
rope,” will give well-informed descriptions of the homes and court 
life of twelve rulers, from Queen Victoria, Emperor William, and 
Czar Alexander to the Sultan of Turkey. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons promise a new edition of “ Men of 
the Time,’’ which will now be called ** Men and Women of the 
Time.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS will bring out a new edition of Jacob 
A. Riis’s “* How the Other Half Lives,” containing al! the original 
matter, but to be sold at one-half the price of the first. 


Funk & WAGNALLS are about to issue their “Standard Diction. 
ary ’ of the English language, a work that will contain 2,200 pages, 
12 1-2 x 9 inches, 4.000 illustrations, and over 175,000 words. Among 
the leading specialists who have had charge of the work are; Dr. 
Francis A. March, Ernest Ingersoll, Dr. Benson J. Lossing, Dr. 
Simon Newcomb, W. C. Henderson, Rossiter Johnson, Frederick 
Saunders, Gen. Howard, and many others. [ts main points are: 
(1): The giving in each instance not only the name of the 
author, but also the name of the book and the number of the page 
from which the quotation is taken. This has required a great 
amount of labor,but is worth all the trouble it has caused to those 
who desire to trace the meanings of words to their original sources, 
(2) The use in the pronunciation of words of the scientific Alpha- 
bet, adopted by the American Philological Association. (3) The 
placing of the etymology after the definition. (4) The plac- 
ing of the most important current definition first, and the obsoles- 
cent and obsolete meanings last; that is, the substitution of the 
order of usage for the Historic Order usually followed in diction- 
aries, (5) In the case of disputed pronunciation, the giving 
of the pronunciations preferred by other dictionaries, as well as 
the pronunciation which they prefer. (6) The giving of 50,000 vo- 
cabulary words more than are to be found in any other single vol- 
ume dictionary in England or America. This department was in 
charge of Dr. Seelye, Edward 8S, Sheldon, E. E. Hale, and other 
eminent men. (7) The indicatfon by the use of upper and lower 
‘case initial letters, as to whether words in the vocabulary are 
to be written as proper names or common names, 


MAGAZINES. 


The English Illustrated M ne is among the brightest of the 
smal'er monthlies, taking high rank both from a literary and an 
artistic point of view. The March number hasa fine illustrated 
article on ** Hospita: Nursing,” by Mrs. Hunter. Other especially 
noticeable articles are: “Impressions of Cairo,” by W. Morton 
Fullerton; “A Day in Kyoto,” by Roderick Mackenzie; and 
“ Frank Short and William Strang.” by Frederick Wedmore. 

The Educational Remew for March contains among its articles 
one by Arthur M. Comey on “The Growth of the New England 
Cosage. Brother Azanas writes of “The Primary Schoo! in the 
Middle Ages; Charles De Garmo of “ The Herbartian System of 
Pedagogics,” and Joseph Jastrow of “* The Psychological Study of 
Children.” G. C. Sawyer, Larkin Dunton, and Henry Wood con- 
tribute discussions. Some of the leading educational! topics of the 
day are treated in the editorials, and the reviews cover several! of 
the most prominent of the recent educational publications. 
Vick’s Monthly for March contains illustrated articles on “ Vil- 
lage Parks” and‘ Winter Aspect of Trees,” besides many shorter 
articles about plantsand flowers. The frontispiece is a fine repre- 
sentation of the carnation “ Nellie Lewis.” 


e604 





A Grain of Sand, 


“ Between us and hell or heaven there is nothi ich 
is of all things the frailest.” a oe 
One of the greatest of Frenchmen attributed the death of Crom- 
well, the subsequent ruin of his family, and the overthrow of his 
government to a seemingly trivial cause, “‘a grain of sand. 
Be ae neglect bigut Symptoms of disease, ** While 1 was mus- 
e rned. 
RS. “STARKEY & PALEN :—“Mrs. Latshaw had a severe attack of 
meumonia. She ly escaped with her life ; her lungs were very 
affected. In this condition she used your Compound Oxy- 
on ment with great benefit, and is now better and stronger 

n at any time since the first attack of the disease.”” RxEv. D. 
Lasenaw, ey SEL . ves om. 8, 1888. 

RS. STARKEY ALEN :-* Your Compound Oxygen Treatment 
bas savea wife several times from sate . M. JEROME 
No. 98 G Ave., New Haven, Conn , Jan. 3, 1880, 

There’s a 200-paye book full of such indorsements as the above. 
Sraneeys PaLen, i620 Arch StePhindsiohne Pa. se iso Suter 
’ re! utter 

Francisco, Cal . Pa., or 1208 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State wha 
Intend to teach in the Pubbe Sehools of the State. 
are 
fe to tee ete the State. 
m1, Term begins first Wednesday of Sep- 















APPOINTMENT.— 
one of these schools I. 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State “Superintendent, and it be sent by 
him to the sch to which the appointment ra 


desi: to enter 
to his Schoo) 


POO ees 
ALL OVER THE WORLD, 


sOLD 
“SHIVGVSM MOIS MOA BMAD EMOS 


ADMISSION. oA . oe must be at least 16 
years of ination moral charaeter, and pass 
an exami — _s othe mschool entered’ in ‘Arith- 


tha sub- 
miaeted Tas tr 5 west io 
Writing and Spe 


a DIPLOMA from e, High School, 
Academy, or Academic de ent of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 


Entrance Examination. 
z are no expenses for tuition 
books, and f one way is 


6 THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. @ 
BEECHAM’S PILLs,: |, 3 
THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 
is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


MEN, WOMEN "& “CHILDREN 
bject, 


XPENSES. 
or the use of text ‘are 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 
For particulars ceneeraias the coven  eoheete 
send for circulars to the 9 as f 


Subjec 

It ts 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Diges H lon, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc. ;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 





FEMALE SUFFERERS, ay 
inent for their health- H. Hoose, -D. 
nie Snsex guaetien “BE CHAM’S PILLS <. B Eaten, Fu.D. 
giving properties, ECHAM’S PILLS 
have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of JNO. M. MIunE, A.M. 
any Patent Medicine in the World, PRICE, 25 BET DE ccteesccocs FRANK 8. ty PH.D. 
a PER BOX, — baeneuee eededl JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.p. 
) fitch ianetare ache RARER Ces | PiattSoarg cc Fox Houpen, LL.B. 
e a urg Sceeonenoms ‘ox HOLDEN 
Sole agents for the United States, 365 a 367 C. 1 Si _ 
*, York, who if your Pillsan does not ane Ghent Potsdam............. Toa. B. STOWELL, PH.D 


Persons graduating trom teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
peteccee of the school where the work was per- 

ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 


New 

will mail BEECHAM’S P' on receipt of price—but 

Se wer ase mention ts publication in ordering. 
LPI I I I 





THE 





A ject matters complete for the Normal Courses: 
Potchmeti Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
fi § ae American History and Civil Govern- 
3 ’ 
OF ’6I, 
A Wonderful Book 
made from the re- 
cords of the War f) AT] NA 
Department. 


COMPILED BY 


BVT, BRIG,-GEN. Books for Teachers, Text Books, 


T.F.Rodenbough. “be Papers for Young People, & 
Of the 2,778,304 %, and aNyTHING else in .& 
men enlisted in > 
the Union Army 4, this line sent at pub- s 
on Sa Se % _ lisher’s price »* 
¢, 
500 were especi- % prepaid. oF 
all SEND FOR 





bythe War t., 
as coming under 

. the Act of Con- 
gress, July 12, 1962, for distinguished bravery, which 
gave them the United States Medal of Honor. 

Many of the stories, told by the heroes them- 

selves, of how they won the high distinction, are 
extremely interesting. That the records of these 
deeds are almost unknown to their coun en, 
but lie buried in the pigeon holes of the War t., 
and in the recesses of their own breasts, seems 
astonishing. 

This book must find a wide sale, for it is full of 
incidents that will interest every old soldier in the 
land, and our boys will glory in it, It is an 
8vo volume of over 500 pages, with nearly 100 excel- 
lent illustrations, made specially for the work. 

It reeks of its time and deserves a place in the 
library of all who would not altogether forget the 
glorious past, 


22 ACCENTS WANTED. 


I want One Agent in every township or county. 
ay Any person, with this book, can make money 


ee, rapidly, for it will sell quick ! Forfull des- 
cription and terms to Agents, address 
« GW. Senos, Publisher, New York. 


W. W. KNOWLES & C0., 


204 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
LIST. 





OUR We are 


ry headquarters Ye, 
& in the West for all 4%) 
oe such things and represent “€g, 
a C. W. Bardeen, Teachers pub- 
lishing Co., and other Zastern Sind 
—Write us and be—» 


Surprised == Disappointed, 


EACHERS’ BOOKS. 
EACHERS’ = Ps CES 
yo ha Fase Also catalogue 








N.Y. Educational Bureau, 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 
’ All the facilities of the propretors for reaching 
principals apd school offcers are placed at the 
disposal of those who bang = aed with us. Send 
stamp for 7 registration blanks and circulars. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
4. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 


PRIMARY READING. 


“From the known to the unknown” in reading, made possible by the use of the 


EASY READINC LEAFLETS 
TEN CARDS IN A SET; TWO LESSONS ON EACH CARD. 
SAMPLE SET, BY MAIL, 15 CENTS. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° "Cette or 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


logue free if you of tcoo Best books 
mention this paper. or Sehoot L-iire- 


Largest stock; largest 
discounts ; promptness. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


25 Cuunton Pi., N.Y. 185 Wasasn Av., CHIcAco. 


tries heavy dis- 


count. Buy of us. 











“ We do ies to spend seven or ner £0, much miserable Latin 
and Greek as s might be learned easily and tnd dcighet uly 10 in one "—MILTON. 
x Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Goud J uvenal lomer’s I iad, Gospel of St. John, and 
ar '8 Anabasis, each to teachers, 1.80. 
and to all ope eat an Latin ome : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's 4 mortca: Speaker, Pinnock's Sehool Histories, Lord's Schcol 
Huey, Maneaca’s French Series, etc. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, booksellers, and Stationers, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








en LT 


QVE STION*IOOl-ANSWER-I00l* QVEST 


.QVESTIONS 


ME aneiens 





TON Price, Lound in 
pet Cloth, each 50 Cents. 


Any 6 assorted for $2.60, 
POSTAGE PAID. 


Any 8 assorted for $3.25, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


Set of 10 assorted for $4, 








toot 


1001 





POSTAGE PAID. 





1,001 Questions 


United States History, - 50 Cents. 


Geography, - - = += 50 Cents. 
Grammar, - - - - 50 Cents. 
Arithmetic, - - - - 50Cents. 
Botany7NEW - - -  50Cents. 


The authors of the above books have asked every | 


conceivabie question that would be likely 4 
come up in the most rigid examination. Every 
question has a complete and concise answer just 
below it. There are other question books pub- 
lished, but even the highest priced book is not 
half as a on a single branch as these are. 

Many teachers are using these Question Books 
in their po om in the place of text-books. 

These Question Books are absolutely without a 

rival Pup panne = for Examination, for review- 
ng Pu 


is in School, or for use as erence 
The rem are Experienced Teachers. 
Please Read What is Said of Them. 


Every testimonial printed here is Ti 
uine, not one was solicited or induc: 
gift of books or other consideration, ond 
these are only samples of hundreds of 





others. » 


and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teach- 


ing, - - . - - 50 Cents. 
Physio'ogy and Hygiene, - 50 Cents. 
Orthography, - - = = 50 Cents. 
General History, - - 50 Cents. 
Test Examp! os in Arith. NEW 50 Cents, 


“T have a set of your Question Books, and I 
think they are the best I ever saw. I would not 
take twice the amount I paid for them if I could 
not get another set.”"—G. O. Sankey (teacher), 
Bioomville, Seneca County, Ubio. 

“TI have just received your Question Book on 
Geography. After due deliberation | am con 
dent in saying that they supply a want long f 
in the teachers’ circle, as well as for reviews ‘0 
pe I predict for them an immense sale.” 

. Hole (teacher), Montezuma, Ohio. 

“The set that I receivea some days ago has 
given entire satisfaction, and deserves the praise 
of all earnest teachers."—A. E. Long, Salem, 
Ohio. 

“1 am so delighted with your Question Books, 
I have tien some of my friends to order im- 
mediately."—Miss Elvise Hemphi!l (of — 
College), Mexico, Missouri. 

“Your Question Books are just what we om 
or review. F. Spahr (teacher), Chicago, 

Iuron Co., ¢ Yhio 





THE KIND VER PUBLISHED. 





MOST ‘SUGGESSFUL BOOKS oF 


Over 60 


ones s Correctly 


Spoken. 


By Elroy M. Aver Ph.D. Re- 
tail uice, 15 ¢ Ts. Bound 
in extra cloth, stamped in 
black and gold, pmnted wita 
red line borders, wittily writ- 
ten, valuable to all who would 
wank their eames tongue 

h accurac 
ADPRESS 1HE PUBLISHE 





have been sold already and vhe sa‘e is fast increasing. 


POPULAR SYN- 
ONYMS. 


Twenty-five thousand words in 
ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, 
elegant. Stamped in Ink. 
Cloth, 2mo. Price, 10 CENTS, 

a mail, 12 CENTS. 

LEASE SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 








THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 


23, 25, 27, Euclid Avenue, 


CLEVELAND, OHTO, 





MAVEN 


LOR ® 


~~ 


— Tiase 
BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, wri 
“I tully endorse your system as sound in Philosophy, and practical to the highest degree.” 
REV. , aaee L. HURLBUT, D.D.. Principal of the Chautau uque Literary and Scientific Circle, writes 
e 


have been working 
Ephesians ae fo 
and often do repeat. 
TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN 


SUPT. 


read and studied by every teacher.” 
Particulars on application. 


on = roe plan, and have committ 
ossians, First and Second Timothy. 
i fina that I can now commit SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 


E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of “* The Library of Education,’ 
“The simplicity of the method and helpfulness of its suggestions ure wonderful. 


to memory five of St. Paul's episties— 
All of these I can now repeat, 


* Cincinnati, write 
it should be 


Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, (Room G.) 243 Broadway, NEW -YORK. 





The Summer Session of the 


te AU Scienufie Work. 
lars seut rh +. @ -. to 





BLOCUTION aso ORATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


Ouaterr Ve will be held at Thousand Isiand Park, New York, JUL 
Reasonable 


SILAS S&S. NEFF, Principal, 1414 Arch Street, PHILA. 


National School of Elocution and 
¥vé 


Rates. lustructive Circu- 








MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


SUMM 


ER INSTITUTE. 


Fourteenth Annual Session begins July 13, 1891. 


The Oldest Summer School. | 


THE BEST LOCATION. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY : 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 


The Largest and the Best. 


Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


3 Weeks. 25 Professors. 
3 Weeks. Dr, C. W. Emerson and Faculty 
5 Weeks. 16 Professors. 


Attendance for 1890 was 700, from 37 States and Territories, making this by 
far the largest Summer School in the United States. 


2 SEND FOR LARGE C RCULAR 


inate tuition, cl 


» Manager School 
Wat Cede Cedar ‘st, Worcester, ® =_ 


giving full information in anges to the sg of 
— , X. all ~~ a : 


vantages offered. 


WILLIAM A MOWRY, President, 
50 Bromfield tt., Boston, Mass. 





Catalogue for 1890-94 


now ready. 121 page classified 


catalogue of all best books for teach- 
ers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64 page 


catalogue of our own books free to any address. 





. L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO, 








aes 


+ eS 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK, 


‘A’ Modern Hygeian” is the title of a 
handsome pamphlet-book containing arti- 
cles by Caroline M. Dodson, M.D., of Phil- 
adelphia, president of the National 
Woman’s Health Association of America ; 
Oscar B. Moss, M.D., of Kansas City; 
Mrs. Annie Jenness-Miller, of New York ; 
Grace A. Preston, M.D., resident physi- 
cian of Smith college, Northampton ; Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore ; and other prominent 
writers. The book is illustrated with full 
page engravings. Any reader of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL can obtain a copy free 
by sending a postal card to the publishers, 
George Frost & Co., 31 Bedford street, 
Boston, Mass. 





When you go on your vacation, don’t 
forget to take a camera with you for 
photographic purposes ; and in order to 
find out what you want, and at what 

rices you can get it, send for the cata- 
ogue of The Scovill & Adams Co., No. 423 
Broome St., New York. This catalogue 
may be likened to a photographic focus, 
where all the rays of photographic light 
converge. Sent free to all who want it. 


Don’t follow in the old ruts unless you 
want to get left. Pen and ink have their 
uses undoubtedly, but for volumin us cor- 
respondence a typewriter is what you 
need. The Remington was the first in the 
field and has set the copy for writing 
machines for fifteen years. It expects in 
the future to keep its lead in adding im- 
provements, and perfecting its model. 


Teachers should make a note of the fact 
that the National School of Methods, lan- 
guages, science, etc., will hold its seventh 
annual session at Glens Falls, N. Y. 
(between Lake George and Saratoga) three 
and one-half weeks, beginning July 21, 
1891. Particulars will be found in another 
column. Liberal reductions will be made 
to clubs. Circulars now ready. Address 





Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, New 
York ; or Charles F, King, Boston High- 
lands, Mass. 


Among the most progressive ideas of the 
times, and likewise the most successful, is 
that of Prang’s Normal Drawing Classes. 
These classes were established and are 
maintained in order to carry to regular 
grade teachers, wherever located, thor- 
oughly practical normal training in form 
study and drawing. The method of in- 
struction is that of home study and cor- 
respondence. These c are heartily 
commended by the leading educators and 
the most successful teachers of drawing 
throughout the country. Dr. J. G. Fitch, 
of England, in his report to parliament, for 
the department of education in 1889, 
devoted a special section to a description 
of the wor = these classes. ee ages 
giving particulars regarding methods an 
courses of study can be obtained by 
addressing Prang’s Normal Drawing 
Class, 7 Park St., ton. 


** Which agency ?” is the all-important 
question with many teachers. Many of 
them answer the question in favor of the 
Union Teachers’ Agency. Why? Be- 
cause it combines age and successful ex- 
perience with the confidence of its patrons 
and the assistance of hundreds of teachers 
actually placed in responsible and lucra- 
tive positions in all parts of the country. 
Send stamp for forms, to H. M. Harring- 
oe patee, 52 Lafayette Place, Room 


When a remedy becomes so immensely 
pular as the great English remedy, 
ham’s Pills, it is natucal to con- 
clude that it is a wonderful medicine for 
all bilious and nervous disorders to which 
men, women, and children are subject. 
Certainly these pills have earned a repu. 
tation as a most marvelous antidote and 
specific for weak stomach, sick headache, 
and impaired digestion. These pills have 
been long pre-eminent for their health re- 





storing and life-giving properties, 


“They say,” that the demand for stiff 
corsets has very much less this ‘past 

ear, because women are awake to the 
fact that their thealth (is essential to their 
happiness, consequently they have dis- 
cabled the stiff corset and weur a corset 
waist, which allows a freedom and grace 
of motion not otherwise obtained. Of the 
many corset waists offered for sale the 
Ferris’ ‘Good Sense” waist is justly the 
most popular. 


Bovinine will build up the bones and 
teeth ; will give color to the cheeksand lips 
by creating new blood; will make the 
flesh firm and rosy ; will nourish perfectly 
the most nervous system; will lay the 
foundation for a vigorous and healthy con- 
stitution either in young or old, by supply- 
ing the necessary elements to sustain the 
= hy Bovinine pam the omnes ee 
sO ee a for the proper growth of the 
organs of the body. Bovinine is prepared 
by a new process without cooking, and re- 

uires no effort of the system to absorb it. 

t is of the greatest service, by its tonic 
properties, increasing appetite and giving 
a great supply of those elements for build- 
ing up the nerves and the entire system. 


The more comfort, the better work, is 
a rule that holds good in study. The best 
chairs and desks help toward the most 
earnest and thorough study. This is one 
reason for the popularity of the Dovetailed 
School Furniture, manufactured by the 
Andrews Mfg. Co., whose Globes, Telluri- 
ans, Maps, Charts of all kinds, Black- 
boards, Dustless Erasers, and Crayons, are 
celebrated. This house has just published 
Goff’s Historical Map of U.8. It is plain, 
incisive, and complete. 


This is the day of great things. In school 
furniture we notice a revolution and a rev- 
elation, a Self Folding School Seat and 
perfectly automatic. Over ninety thous- 
and were sold and shipped in 1890. It is 
adopted by the United States government. 
Itis made by the Grand Rapids School 
Furniture Co., 34 East 14th St., New York. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





Teachers Co-Operative Assoctarioy, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious fo” advancement rather than those without positions. 





TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, * “ixenaser 


EFLUEE, 


mpson Block, Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KANS. 
Teachers Are you suited with the position you now hold? Do you know of a position you do not 


? want? If so, it will bey you to write us. 
WE HAVE NOW OVER 0 POSITIONS 

June) in the South and West. Salaries ranging from 

cies, Principals, Assistants, etc. For blanks and further 


(and still they come) for the fall term (Election in 
$40.00 per month to $2000.00 per year. Superintenden- 
information, address a asbove with Stamp. 





THE NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


_ Endorsed by State, County, and City Supts. 
Northwest and Scuth, for men, $800 to $2,500; 
Register before the rush. 


Good places at good salaries. Positions in West 
women, $700 to $1,650. Send stamp for bianks 


Dr. CEO. L. McCUEN, Treas., Boise City, IDAHO. 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


has some good news for good 
teachers with — recor ds 


Form No. 10 with full particulars, for two-cent stamp. REGISTRATION 


W. A. CHUATE & CO., Props., 


H. P, FRENCH, Manager, 508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 
— 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


EVERETT O. FISK 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FO. 


AGENCIES. 
& CO., Proprietors. 
R 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Trement P1., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Petenet, Bs 402 Richardson 


Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 1204 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, 


idg., Portland,Ore. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


the oldest and most successful in the State, is one of the busiest in filli 
country. Register now if you desire increase of salary or promotion. 
have secured positions at double their tormer salaries, 


positions in all parts of the 
‘or some of our teachers we 
e have lately been the means of promot- 


ing a Grammar School Principal trom one State to the position of Deputy State Superintendent in 


another. Send for Virculars. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown, Pa. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Has a large number of vacancies to fill before 
the Ist of September. Many teachers have al- 
ready registered but more are required to enable 
this Agency to place “the right teacher in the | 
right place.” Centre of business near centre of 
population of the U.8. Now is the time to regis- 
ver tor Fall schoojs. Address for information, 


C. B. RUGGLES, RoomC. 
PALACE Horses. BurtpinG, CINCINN , 0. 
For or change of locati 


7 salaries, ion 
address chers’ Co-operative Association, 70 , 
Dearborn S8t., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Manager 








ANOTHER LETTER! 


An extract from a letter of a City Superinten- 
dent, dated Feb. 2, 1891. 
“Mr. C. J. Albert, Dear Sir: 

You received credit from our Board for the 
honesty with which you refrained from recom- 
mending a teacher you were not sure of, and will 
reap the reward by filling vacancies in the Spring. 
I will add that Miss J whom we last 








September —— on your recommendation, is 
ving perfect satisfaction.” Miss J 
per month last now receives $70 per 


month. Send for Manual. A 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMauRsT, ILL. 





UNION TEACHERS’ 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall 


their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of sec’ 


will see the wisdom of ing now, so we can 


them and their wants. This agency has no connection with any 


Send stamp for application 
H. M. HARRINCTON Prop’r, 


AGENCY. | =4augyen a 
por» of'saty beget» coment un & setaznce we 
have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 

other teachers’ a; 


No, 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ency 


perfor yore con Beincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
r —— in 

and ‘ore department of instruc- 
téon ; recommends good schools to parents, Call 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ A 





Foreign gency, 
#3 Union, Square, New York, 





TEACHERS’ ACENC\ 
OF RELIABLE 

American Foreign Teac Professors, an: 

Musicians, both sexes, f 

it — on wee, and Ch 

oO! 





sul Bea 
Celorenaes E. MIRIAM VCOYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


PERHAPS 


You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are ng to find the right teacher. 

Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a position you desire, 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100. Bible House, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS = eae 














Raw BREWER. . 
N®* 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 














ver| BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


sae Bultioy BOSTON, Skene wit 

4 iNN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. 
Good places for successful teachers. Circulars en 
application. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
u. SBIVE ASSOCIATION. 

1968, NEW YORK CITY.” 








A Fair Trial 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will convince any reason- 
able person that it does p great medicina! 
merit. We do not claim that every bottle wil! 
plish a miracle, but we do know that nearly 
every bottle, taken according to directions, does 
produce positive benofit. Its peculiar curative 
power is shown by many remarkable cures. It 
purifies the blood, cures scrofula, salt rheum, a!) 
humors, dyspepsia, catarrh, and rheumatism. 
“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me of blood poison, 
gave mea noble appetite, overcame headache and 
dizziness.” L. Nason, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for#5. Prepared only 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 

















TEN POUADS | 
TWO WEEKS: 
THINK OF IT! 


—— 
As a Flesh Prod there be 
} no question but that” vo 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda a 

‘ ith ival. 

gaine a .o7 a day by eo use 

of it. It cures 
CONSUMPTION, 

SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 

COLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING Dis- 

EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 


Be sure you get the genuine as there are 
poor imitations, ? 











CORPORA OO OL LOLOL ALA AE 





= 





The §MERICAN School Bureau asks 

in f\dvance. Form for stamp. Merit is 

the test for membership. Commission 

when a position is secured. @CHOOL officers are 

served without charge. Our \upply of teachers 

largest and best. Efficient Yervice, large bus 

ness, and best facilities are the features of this 
UREAU. Circulars of good schools always on 
hand,—free to parents. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th St., New York. 





For best positions, address with stamps 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 

















FLAG 


for schools. We supply 
the very best U. S. Gov't 
Bunting Flags at the low- 
est prices. Send for our 
Flag Catdogue which will 
tell you all about it. 


G. W. SIMMONS & C0. 
Oak Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


om li weeneacce= im 2 ate’ 1 
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THs - 
QUALITY OF WORK AS A REMINGTON. 
DAD WILL WRITE 20 WORDS A Minute UB 






EVERY | SKIN £23 SCALP DISEASE, 
teh whether a, umil iz. 
ups. . 
chy with los of ir » YY --T- to'the 
distressing eczemas, and 


every humorof the 
beredi' 





reulars free; AGENTS WANTED. 


+f H 
Sea in see 





ork. 

S| green, Pie come 
RESOLVENT, $1. 
and Chemical Mass. 

and Chemloni Corporation, Boston, Mam. ©" 


ee” Pim biackheats, chapped and oily ag 
prevented by CuTICURA SOAP. 4 




















stitutions. Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 
list free by mail. Pans Weakness relieved in one minute by 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., the CuTicua ANTI-PALN R. 2c. 
il Ruby Street, Roce For», ILL. 
NATHANIEL JOHNSON, GRATEFU ge FORTING. 
Manufacturer of E a PS’ 
CHU CH ND SCHOOL Fl FURNITURE, 
Reversible Settess - BREAKFAST. 
iiicen maaan a thorough kno of tho natural laws 
127 CLINTON PLACE, | upstes foation of the fine 
of 


W. §th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 








man a fatal shaft by a ourselves weil 
forti.ied with > a and a properly nourished 
fram ”"—0Oi ice Gazette. 
QR aply a boiling water or milk. Sold 
in half. und tins, by Grocers labelled thus: 
ES EPPS &Co., oenan athic Chemists, 
ondon, England 








CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


oF 
Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
If your teeth are. needing attention. Reliable 
an don and oo a ve teeth, a A. -; on 
roken down 
Refers to A. M. Kellons Editor Ba specialty. | - 














McSHANE ; BELL FO FOUNDRY, 
tor ob tor Church Betas te I BELLS 


yt, ~ 4 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for MK | 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 


if you are looking for a position ; 
If you want a first-class teacher; 
if you desire to dispose of school 
property ; 
Send full particulars to the 
N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 




























TAKEN EVERY HOUR IN| 
MILK WILL SUSTAIN THE 


“sevene cases or TJPhoid Fever. 


SEVERE CASES OF 


Patient's Strength 
BOVININE saectccretcccccss, tus ste princes Bat 


eoncentrated contained in BOVININE acts as a simple and effective nourish- 
ment, and{is retained by the most irritable stomach, and will sustain life when all 


ether nutrients fail. 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


GHATANERICAN LADIES saz 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW aoe Saaeee 


FEW DROPS 


"BOVININE n= 


Qe 





GET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 






ee by on receipt Riot $2 and this "ea." | Beaut ful premiums given 
ee es eae ee ee 
COMP At YH Amoy. Oclons, Congou, | Hq Breakf: 
mm UUMPANY ee aoe 
pounds of rah ‘hiny your stueea sebtatin tS lng ave Seeds Suh 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P 0. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St,N.Y. 


n and | Egyptians, who thought 


y 
old, he was secretly killed 





NOTED PERSUNS AND PLACES. 





Min this column will be found facts concerning such 
noted people, cities, countries, mythological characters, 
ete., a8 are freq in , These 
& great amount of useful infor- 


paragraphs, in which 
mation condensed, will be of ty value in the 
School-room.) 





ANDROMEDA, in Greek fable, a princess 
of Ethiopia, daughter of King Cepheus 
and Cassicpea. Her mother boasted that 
her daughter was more beautiful than the 
Nereids, upon which Neptune sent a sea- 
monster to ravage the country. An oracle 
said that the monster would go away if 


“| Andromeda were given to it, so she was 
the | chained to a rock by the shore ; but Per- 


seus killed the monster, rescued her, and 
made her his wife. After her death, An- 
p, | 7romeda was made a constellation in the 
Drug | sky. 


APELLES, the most famous of the Greek 
inters. It is not known where he was 

, nor where he died ; but he lived in 

the time of Alexander the Great, whose 
friend he was, and whom he is said to 
have accom on his march into Asia. 
lles is said to have painted a picture of 
pms der with a horse, but the king did 
not like the ee — —_ then c 
ae y n at the one in the 
pieture, nm hick the painter said : 
** One w think that the horse is a bet- 
ter judge of painting than your majesty.” 


Apts, a bull worship by the ancient 
t the soul of Osiris 


lived in it. It was kept in Memphis, where 


-4 it had a temple and priests to take care of 


it. When Apis got to eae five years 

by the priests, 
and his body embalmed and placed in a 
tomb. Many of these have been found in 
Egypt, and one is to be seen in almost an 
large museum. After his death all Egypt 
went into mourning until the priests found 
a new calf Apis, which had to be black 
with a white square or three-cornered 
spot on the forehead, and with various 
other marks on the body. 


During the Teething Period, 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S \Socummme Syrvp has been used for over 
MILLIONS at MOTHERS for their 
rane , with PERFECT SUC 
HILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
WIND COLIC, and is the 
Sold by ‘ts in 


for “ Mrs. 
Syrup.” and take no other kind. 
qoumpane cents a 


ANTHONY, Sant, a Christian hermit, 
born in Egypt, in 251. He was rich and 
well educated, but gave all he had to the 
oe and went to live in the desert, where 

e spent nang years clothed simply ina 
hair shirt never washing himself. 
Having become noted as 4 holy man, many 
flocked to him, and he became the head of 
a society of hermits near Memphis. These 


~ | are said to have been the first monks, and 


Saint Anthony is called therefore the 
founder of monasteries. He is also said to 
have cured a skin disease now called ery- 
}|sipelas, but which was long known as 
Saint Anthony’s fire. He died when one 
hundred and five years old (356). 


IMPORTANT. 
mu. visiting New York City, save Baggac 
(eirlage Hire, and sop ef the 


xpress and 
fauna” Union Hotel, oppomte Grand Central 


ow Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
} pay? plan. Elevators and 


stages, and depots. You 
can live better for leas money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City 
Ford, Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


ANTIPAROS, a small island of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, southwest of Paros, 
noted for a wonderful cave called the 
ote of Antiparos. Its entrance is on 

side of a mountain, about two miles 
from the og -_ the — nt into the 
is ippery, an 

t when the bottom is reached the visitor 
enters into a very large cavern, the roof of 
which, is higher than a fou~-story house, 
and the walls are of white marble. When 
this is lighted up with torches, the sight is 

magnifi¢ent ; the glistening marble takes 

che he of ‘columns, screens, trees, flow- 

ers, other beautiful forms, and long 

pendants reach from the roof in many 

laces and join crystallized pillars rising 

rom the floor, so that the arch above 
appears to be upheld by them. 








INVALIDS 


Gain rapidly in health and strength by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
substitutes rich and pure blood, for the 
impoverished fluid left in the veins after 


fevers and other wasting sickness. It im- 
proves the appetite and tones up the system, 
80 that convalescents soon 


Become Strong 


active, and vigorous. To relieve that tired 
feeling, depression of spirits, and nervous 
debility, no other medicine produces the 
speedy and permanent effect of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. F. O. Loring, Brockton, Mass., 
writes: “I am confident that anyone suffer- 
ing from the effects of scrofula, general.de- 
bility, want of appetite, depression of spirits, 
and lassitude will be cured 


By Using 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla; for I have taken it, and 
speak from experience.” 

“In the summer of 1888, I was cured of 
nervous debility by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.”—Mrs. H. Benoit, 6 Middle st., Paw- 
tucket, R. IL. 

“Several years ago I was in a debilitated 
condition. Other remedies having failed, I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and was 
greatly benefited. As a Spring medicine, I 
consider it invaluable.” — Mrs. L. 8. Win- 
chester, Holden, Me. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


red by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 
by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Pre 
Bol 


Cures others, will cure you 





‘TALDS irustration. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUN DAY SCHOOLS, ETC 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention thie paper. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E. L. KELLOCC &CO.. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


Manikins for Sale Cheap. 


2 Gardinier’s Schoo! | School Manikin. 
Life size. Similar to White's Manikin. 
Price, $15.00. Our price, each $10.00. 


t Fowler and Well’s Anatomical 





Manikin. 

Half life size. Slightly soiled. Price, 
$21.00. Our price, only $8.00. 

1 Central School Supply Co. 
Manikin. 


Price, $87.50. New, never used, Our 
price, only $30.00. 


SEND CAH WIH ORDER. 


B. L. KELLOGG & C0., New York & Chicago. 
BARGAINS !! 


We ha y— be 4 hth 
goptes of cur boobs, that ave certainly as guea 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 
Also 11 “ Man Wonderful” Maenikinz, pie, 
tly damaged by handling, for sale 
a a pe of ey in two prion gale. 
ra only $2.00. , 
4 STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 








W: aave on hand about 100 of the olé 

THOS, eeld at ELON. It coutame pearie ol Gat 
N, contains all t 

is in the new edition, bound in cloth. To close 

Sam gut vo eter a ctpy to any culgeriner, post- 

peid, for #@ cents. 

Send now, for they won't last long. 


E. L. Kellogg & Oo., % Clinton Place, N. ¥. 
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George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 


PUBLISHED 


Wells’ College Algebra. 





A European Estimate of The Prang Course in Form Study and Drain 


Dr. Arnold Dodel of the University of Zurich in a critical survey of instruction in Draw 
= egees eee of Europe aud America, says of the Prang CGourse:—-(Pastagegiue. Lee 


Sallust’s Catiline, y Dr. Her ber-|Sir Roger de Coverle Papers. “The United States may congratulate themselves upon haying created and put in practice j, 
° : schools uch great mevement. A 
mann. Stecle’s Rudimentary Economics. | *¢it schools @ work of such impo: ug tt im the ine of natura ee of 


Miller’s Latin Prose, for Colleges. |Steele’s Rudimentary Psychol-|< 


A Ballad Book. ogy. ‘ 

An Introduction to the Study of|Cleveland’s Second Primary 
Ruskin. Reader. 

Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and|Exercises in Geometry. 
Rustum. Lord’s Livy, Books XXI., XXII. 








LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


We Have Ordered The Foreman 


to make 50 more of the BRADLEY COLOR 
WHEELS. You will want one for your 
school. 

And THE BRADLEY EDUCATIONAL 
COLORED PAPERS, the first line, that has 
ever been manufactured in connection with 
a logical and scientific series of color lessons 
for the school-room. Send stamp for either 
of our pamphlets, ‘“ Primary Color Instruc- 
tion” or “Color In The Kindergarten.” The 
complete book, *Color In The School- 
Room,” will cost you a dollar. We will mail 
a sample box of the papers, 125 colors, 
standards, their shades and tints and inter- 
mediate lines and their shades and tints, for 
60 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


nt FLANAGAA: CHICAGO ee N 











WISHES IN THIS ISSUE TO CALLYOUR an 
ATTENTION TO THE FoLLOWING 





OBSERVATION AND READING. With Explanations. Prepared by Miss 
SARAH E. GRISWOLD, Teacher of Primary Methods Cook Co. Normal School. This is a set of 
leaflets for young children, combining instruction in reading and observation on common 
plants, insects, vegetables, etc. Price, 8 cents. 

MYTHS. A pamphlet of stories about Greece, Ancient Deities, Fable, etc. Pre- 
pared for the youngest readers by the teachers of the Cook Co. Normal School under the direc- 
tion of Col. F, W. Parker. Price, 10 cents. 

READINGS AND QUOTATIONS. By R. N. PEMBERTON, for use in schools 
as opening Exercises and us a manual in the im ing of Moral Instruction. It is made of : 
Selections from the Bible of such parts as instill the most valuable instruction and at the same 
time of selections that no one csn object to: also of a very la variety of selections from other 
sources arranged under eer headings, as; On Duty, Good Deeds, Habits, Conscience, 
Honesty, Industry, etc. ill be welcomed by all who wish to elevate the morals of our schools. 
Price, 20 cents. For introduction, $1.80 per dozen. 

DIPLOMA OF HONOR. A very neat 10x14 inches little diploma. Suitable 
for presentation at close of term. Printed on neat, light green and suitably worded. Price, 
10 cents, or $1.00 per dozen. 

ANOTHER DIPLOMA 6 1-4x8 inches, neat and tasty. Suitably worded and 
printed in light blue. Price, 5 cents or 40 cents per dozen. 

ONE HUNDR~D MERIT CARDS. In light blue showing that “the 
bearer has earned 100 merits.” 4x6 inches. Price, 20 cents per dozen. 

SPEAKERS AND DIALOGUES, by the score. I publish a large number 
and carry in stock all others. Whether 10 cents or $1.00. 

CATALOGUE OF TROUBLE-K!ILLERS, Describing the above and bun- 


aaaiel. other goods about which all wide-awake teachers will be glad to know, sent free on 








A. FLANACAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., The Columbian 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. C Y C ae O P E D ] A 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course.| 4n Unabridged Dictionary of 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. | Language and a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
Be Oeeing Mental ond inte? Books, com-| versal Knowledge in one; 32 vol- 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. umes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, 

omens aw. — a ccna $25.00 ; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. 
rooks’s Plane and So metry, q ° 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. — Uy ~- free; sample volume re- 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. oe money refunded. 

Montpemans od Men, Union System of Indust. A GRE AT OFFER. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. srgh and a further payment 

1.25 each will path an b capone = 
volumes 1 to 16, in cloth bindin ctentode” 
LONGMANS? =| Sycittrs mutouuresogpsainry 

P . S h stallmenis of 61-5 Sa Te eee Gomme in 

rimary School Grammar. | sit serse.tites: .Qates Seveeeaiatety os 
eoutpinn CATA 9 A . 
By Davip SALMON. 12mo, 124 pages, 35 cts. and Holiday | Books’ oa ree. a te aes 

Prospectus and specimen page sent on appieiation | Che Columbian Publishing Co. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 15 E. 16th g§.t, N. Y. me | aad amcaao, 

Street. abash Avenue. 





. hodi. 
theref ‘ve one of the most powerful levers known in the hist 
naider t NG COURSE asa ory ot 


pond! + y= vided for teaching d ay Be ert corres 
mi ‘or ra great super. 

Grity cannot escapes ISB, & Sect, ¢ stop mm practical pedagogies surpasting Gaything which by 
nm done direction Euro 

Circulars describing the text-books and models provided for carrying out the work of 


PRANO’S PRIMARY OURSE IN FORM sTuBy AND BRAWING, 
PRANG’ BO PL R UR IN FORM STUDY AN AWING, 
PRANG'S SHOR BR, SOURSE IN-FORm STUDY ANv DRAWING, 


will be sent on application to 


THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Avenue, CHI2A¢9, 





The genial publisher of this paper insists that it will pay 
us to advertise in it. Wedoubtit. Now if you don’t write x 
once we shall feel sure that it does not pay and he will be dis. 


WILL IT P AY? appointed. 


You have School Books in abundance. Do you neq 
WHY NOT! 








all? Why not send such as are not needed to us in ex. 
change for other School or Miscellaneous Books, 
Stationery, School Supplies or Cash? Send for “ List 
of Books wanted” (Form No. 106) and terms of exchange. Our 
terms are equitable ; our methods are honorable ; our deal- 
ings are satisfactory. Ask your confreres. 


C. M. BARNES, 75-77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGQ, 


By the way, if you are interested in Drawing, send 50 cents for a sample set of 
our Holmes New Drawing Series, and Manual. 











of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PUBLISH | NG 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
READERS. 
Correspondence invited. 


|25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, 72 CO.. 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 


Superior quality and attractiveness of reading UNIVERS| 
H 0 LM f S » lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, TY 
| cents; also MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON; 68 & 68 nu ane St 
' 
By Horace E. Scuppzr. With Maps and Illustrations. 
leading characteristics of this beautiful work are : 


etc., of exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 
NEW YORE. 
ve Method; the 











and well-written Texts 
for Review, 


as well asa full set on and Maps; Accurate, Clear Distinct : Beautitu' 
DD lechanical Execution; o Low Price. A prominent teacher says 1. 
the ul} school-book ever issued in the United States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS :& CO., Publishers, 
18 & 20 Astor Pace, New York. 364 WasHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WaBase AveE.. CHTICA> 


“e. The Library of American Literaturezssz:) 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C. I. WEBSTER & 00.3, 14th St, NEWYORK. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘sons ssizs~ 


THE NEW MUSIC PALACE, SAVE MONEY! 


To Boards of Education 
453, 465, 457, 459, 461, 463 and Principals of 



























Washington Street, in the exact trade tre of Bosto! 
is the present poe hh oR - hm pa > Schools! 
TO INTRODUCE 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, . 
iT t 1 tail sto: f 70 feet 
front, Piano Parlore of 5 suty, and many halls, BARNES’ INES. 


t uu 
warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and sale 
of the largest stock of Music on the continent, and of 
every known Band, Orchestral or other instrument. 


The Store, from its situation, is accessible to all music 
lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its universal 
system of advertising, mailing of lists and catal es, 
extensive co! mdence, an prompt mailing and ex- 

ressing of ordered, practi stands at the 

oor of every village home, and is a neighbor to all the 
scattered farm-houses of the whole country. 


We willsend you ez- 
press or freight paid, 
and to be satisfac- 
tory: 








JET BLACK INE 

Correspond Sooty | liste, information or OR 
musical advice. 12 QTS, BARNES’ 
WRITING FLUID. 
For hinaren ees ass Rega Reromes ee 
1 Nickel , 
Social Singing. College Songs (S0cts.) 90 s’gs. | 70000 , ae om 
Vol. I 50 dsome flint 
Song Collections. Song Cessten, Solos. $3 rv Ps ae wile with 


Piano Coll’t'n ($1) 27 pes. | 
Piano Collection. DoPular Dance Geil't'n teh ae per 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Ree will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


covers, — 11 for 
$5.cO. Worth 
lee . $12.00. 


Mention ScH cob 
~——— Jounal 
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BARNES’ M’F’G. CO., 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
estn ut 


National Dustless Crayon. *eig Gf, tor, Bus chestaat su: National Crayon Co., Philadelphi2- 


12 QTS. BARNES’ © 


\) 


1| & 





